=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Jun 1994 11:10:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         David Schwalm <26@EF.CWC94.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      The lines are open
 
I've had a couple of inquires from WPA subscribers wondering if they had
been bounced from the list.  Nope.  The list has been very quiet for the
last week. This is just a jolly reminder that the lines are now open and
we're waiting for your calls.  Hello caller no. 1?
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 3 Jun 1994 11:27:38 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      POSITIONS open
 
Sorry for giving so little notice, but we just had a couple of
positions open up.  Please feel free to share this announcement
with anyone who might be interested in the positions.
 
Many thanks,
larry beason
Eastern Washington University
 
------------------------------------------------------------------
One to five non-tenure track positions, requiring at least an MA
in English or Rhetoric/Composition, to teach English composition.
 
Required: 1) Evidence of commitment to and excellence in the
teaching of expository writing, 2) documented experience w/ some or
all of the following: assessment, computer-aided instruction,
curriculum development, TESL, WAC, technical writing, teaching l
literature.
Compensation: $24000-$27000 and benefits (10-month contract
starting Sept 1994).
 
Application deadline: June 15, 1994
 
Send letter of application, a one-page statement of your
philosophy of teacing writing, official transcripts, vita, and
names, addresses, and phone numbers of three references to
Mark Lester, Chair, English Dept., Eastern Washington Univ,
Cheney WA 99004.
 
Eastern Washingtin Univ is committed to affirmative action and
equal opportunity.  Applications from members of historically
underrepresented groups are especially encourged.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Jun 1994 08:44:17 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The lines are open
In-Reply-To:  <199406032115.AA18897@wiley.csusb.edu> from "David Schwalm" at
              Jun 3, 94 11:10:30 am
 
I like contests, and, appropriate to the season, I suggest we vie for the
single most idiotic sentence uttered during a graduation ceremony this
year.  David, suppose you come up with a cactus as grand prize?  Maybe it
will give us some reason to stay awake in the sun.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 4 Jun 1994 18:28:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: The lines are open
In-Reply-To:  <199406041544.KAA29156@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
Well, Ed, I like your idea of a contest.  But most cactus in Arizona are
endangered or threatened species (those that grow naturally, anyhow).
So what if we still sponsor a contest for the most inane thing said at a
graduation ceremony and instead require the winner's graduation
speaker to take a course in Freshman English?
 
Sharon Crowley
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Jun 1994 09:03:56 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bob Whipple <whippl@BLUEJAY.CREIGHTON.EDU>
Subject:      Graduation sentences
 
At Creighton we have no inane speeches because we have no speeches at
all.  None.  Instead, _every_ single graduate--BS/BA, MA, PhD, et. al,
walks across the stage, gets the diploma--grad. degree recipients are
hooded in front of everyone.  Fastest, cleanest ceremony I've ever seen.
Lots of beaming family members--the city auditorium is packed.
 
Bob Whipple
Director of Composition         Creighton University
2500 California Plaza           Omaha, NE 68178
                                whippl@creighton.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Jun 1994 10:47:02 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Mark Thompson <thompson@KOKO.CSUSTAN.EDU>
Subject:      touche(y)
 
When our deparmtment comp committee met last week to recommend fall TAs to
the chair, we were at the brink of recommending all the best people (I
thought) for the jobs until, late in the deliberations, someone re-asked
what our purposes were for having TAships.   From that point, the discussion
shifted from lower-division concerns to graduate concerns--from what's best
for the 0111 and 1001 students to how the TA positions 'work' for the
graduate students and who was 'most deserving' from this new perspective.
 
By the end of the session, our best TA was out of the running because 'she
had taught too long' and had already been allowed to teach different courses.
I hope maintaining balance between the needs of first-year students and grad
students is old hat to someone and you can give me some guidance; as
incoming comp director, I want to bring this issue of balance up with the
chair, the department comp committee (grad director, comp director, and
writing center coordinator), and the graduate committee.
 
Thanks.
 
ciao fer now
thompson@koko.csustan.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Jun 1994 11:20:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <199406042333.AA25963@wiley.csusb.edu> from "crowley sharon" at
              Jun 4, 94 06:28:17 pm
 
Sharon, I have a serious puzzle about your support of the new
Abolitionism.  For years, I have considered that Abolitionism was a
knowing or unknowing collaboration with conservatives, to see to it that
the underprivileged get washed out of college asap.  My assumption is that
the freshman requirement essentially introduces students into the college
discourse community; we have lots of evidence from large systems that it
does help many students get into the system.  But the LAST thing anyone
who knows and respects you, as I do, would accuse you of is collaboration
with the conservatives.  So what gives?  Isn't the effect, if not the
intention, of getting rid of the freshman requirement exactly the reverse
of the openness you have been arguing for?
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 5 Jun 1994 17:52:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Howard Davis <HMDAVIS@DELPHI.COM>
Subject:      Re: Graduation sentences
 
Unfortunately, we have lots of speeches--I lost count today at commencement
after the first dozen.
 
Here's my entry for commencement blather:
 
U.s. Congresswoman Nancy L. Johnson:
 
"This is your day in the sense that there will not be many others in your life."
 
"Move forward in your own envelope which you understand is your standard of
excellence."
 
"At every ending to ponder with your heart how you got here...."
 
"This modern world is more decisive than ever before."
 
Yikes!
 
Howard Davis
Tunxis Community-Technical College
Farmington, CT (the land of steady habits and commencements)
HMDAVIS@DELPHI.COM
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 09:23:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <199406051819.NAA21112@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
Ed:  thanks for asking, thus giving me one more opportunity to explain my
position vis a vis the universal requirement in Freshman English.  Folks
who are interested in the entire argument can consult my recent essay in
Pre/Text.
Please note that I am not asking for the abolition of writing courses;
far from it.  If schools adopt my suggestion, that they should no longer
require introductory writing courses, they can diversify instruction
in writing and offer it throughout (or across) the curriculum.  This was
recently done successfully at Albany, for example, where they dropped the
requirement and lost no positions.
I think that all the bad intellectual and administrative practices
associated with Freshman
English can be tied to its status as a required course, rather than to
its curriculum, which has been innovative and exciting from time to time
in some schools and some years, depending on the quality and energy of
writing faculty.  Certainly the abuses most complained about by part-time
teachers are associated with the requirement:  last-minute hires, sudden
fires, no benefits, no perks, standardized syllabi and required textbooks.
TA's gritch about these last two items, too.
WPA's standardize
instruction in the introductory writing course because they can't very
well do anything else unless they have a small well-trained, experienced
and semi-permanent teaching staff, a condition that exists at
small or private liberal arts colleges and nowhere else.  The imposition
of a standard required syllabus on teachers is, of course, a direct
violation of academic freedom, which is itself the
reason tenure exists, which suggests in turn that teachers of FE are
given responsibilities for which they get less protection and less
freedom than tenured or tenure-track faculty get.  This distinction
bothers me a great deal.
I'm not alone in this--other folks are also questioning the worth and
even the morality of the requirement--Susan Miller, Chuck Schuster, Bob
Connors, David Joliffe, Walter Beale, and Lil Brannon among them.  Since
this list of folks spans the range of political positions
available in composition studies, their reasons differ (I mention this
because you allude to politics in your post, Ed) but they agree that it
is time we rethink the institutional status of FE.
Two arguments against abolishing the requirement always surface, so I
will mention them here.  The first is:  if we don't require FE, students who
need it might not take it.  I think the success of writing centers is an
ample response to this argument.  Students know when they need help and
they seek it out.  Schools that have dropped the requirement have
retained high enrollments in an elective writing course or courses. Let's
be honest:  the requirement says that we don't trust students and their
advisors to choose a wise course of study.  I would add that if we
drop the requirement for students who don't need writing instruction, we
can use the resources made available to better serve those who do.
Which brings me to the second counter-argument:  if we abandon the
requirement, writing teachers will be out of work.  Whether that is true
or not depends on local circumstances.  Clever WPA's
should be able to keep positions for all their qualified teachers (and
this includes part-time positions that can be planned well in advance
since hiring is not tied to enrollments) by expanding the variety of
writing courses offered (including work in centers), both
horizontally and vertically.  Of course all this takes careful planning
and lots of politicking which must be tailored to local
circumstances.
You know, Ed, it may be the universal requirement that keeps composition
studies from being configured as a discipline.  Without it, we'd look
just like biology and poli sci and literature and all those other fields.
Whaddya think?
Cheers, Sharon
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 10:28:43 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Suollivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Graduation sentences
In-Reply-To:  Message of Sun,
              5 Jun 1994 09:03:56 -0500 from <whippl@BLUEJAY.CREIGHTON.EDU>
 
At Temple, we do onot use outside graduation speakers either. Instead, Bill Cos
by, because he's on the Board of Trustees, does a 5 minute monologue on whateve
r comes into his head. This year he ended by telling graduates, "If Nelson Mand
ela can become president of S. Africa after 27 years in prison, then you can ce
rtainly go out and find yourself a damn job."
 
Frank Sullivan, Director
University Writing Center
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 11:25:56 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Staffing FY Comp
 
Sharon Crowley writes:
WPA's standardize
 instruction in the introductory writing course because they can't very
 well do anything else unless they have a small well-trained, experienced
 and semi-permanent teaching staff, a condition that exists at
 small or private liberal arts colleges and nowhere else.
 
And at Michigan.  Last time I checked, we were neither small nor
private (though it's not from a lack of desire, in some quarters),
but the ECB fills the rest of that bill.
 
Bill Condon
English Composition Board
1025 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu or userlcbk@umichum
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 08:28:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <199406061453.AA03622@wiley.csusb.edu> from "crowley sharon" at
              Jun 6, 94 09:23:34 am
 
Sharon's arguments, and the whole long history of this argument (I've just
been editing the Bob Connor's essay on it in the WPA volume for next year,
Composition in the 21st Century) still seem to me to miss the primarily
political place of the comp requirement: to open up the university
discourse community to those not born to it.  I have seen much evidence
that comp, even the much-maligned remedial comp, actually helps such
students succeed.  I have not seen evidence that those students make it
into the sophomore year without the requirement; only assertions that
"students who need the course will take it," which I do not believe.  I am
putting aside, for the moment all the good arguments from the faculty and
WPA point of view, just to focus on the students who need help.  If we do
not require them to get help, they are likely to enter and flunk, blaming
themselves rather than the system for their failures.  This is the
notorious "cooling out" function of some programs and some schools, to get
the victims to blame themselves for failure.  Maybe these students are not
worth the immense apparatus we now have, but then again, maybe they are.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 11:49:13 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kim Ballard <ballardk@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <9406061532.AA11423@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "Edward White" at
              Jun 6, 94 8:28 am
 
Folks,
I should know better than to enter this argument when I've got so many
other things to do, but something in Ed's comment (truncated version
below) seemed to miss a step to me, so I'll toss out my comment and
hope it makes sense because I haven't time to hone this point.
 
Here goes . . .
 
'Edward White' writes in an earlier message
 
  Maybe these students are not
> worth the immense apparatus we now have, but then again, maybe they are.
>                                         --Ed White
 
Putting aside your view that students sometimes need to be required to
get help and focusing on just the sentence above, I think a point in
the abolitionist movement is certainly being missed in that sentence.
 
Don't I hear others saying that the students you describe in the part
of your message I clipped are worth the trouble we'll have to face when we
try to restructure the immense apparatus we now have?
 
--
Kim Ballard
Purdue University
ballardk@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 12:34:00 LCL
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LEMUSGRO <LEMUSGRO.UCS@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: idiotic sentence
 
At our graduation, the commencement speaker was arguing that we live in the
 greatest nation on earth.  To support this claim at one point he said that
 we had more telephones than any other country.  He went on to claim that
maybe we had so many phones because so many women in our country were
exercising their right of free speech.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
University of Southern Indiana
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 14:20:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Katy Gottschalk <kkg1@CORNELL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Staffing FY Comp
 
>Sharon Crowley writes:
>WPA's standardize
> instruction in the introductory writing course because they can't very
> well do anything else unless they have a small well-trained, experienced
> and semi-permanent teaching staff, a condition that exists at
> small or private liberal arts colleges and nowhere else.
>
>Bill Condon adds:  And at Michigan.  Last time I checked, we were neither
>small nor private (though it's not from a lack of desire, in some quarters),
>but the ECB fills the rest of that bill.
>
I should add that Cornell has a very large program--over 170 seminars a
semester offered to about 3000 students--but we do not offer a standardized
course.  In fact about 100 different writing seminars are offered in any
one semester by about 30 departments and programs.  Students usually get
the course they want, too, thanks to computer program magic!
 
________________________________________________
Katy Gottschalk
Director, Freshman Writing Seminars
John S.Knight Writing Program,Cornell University
607-255-4061; kkg1@cornell.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 11:26:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: idiotic sentence
 
We had a great student speaker at the Main campus graduation who talked more
sense than most of the other speakers. So this is a non-idiotic contribution.
She questioned what a college degree was worth, citing a job ad she saw that
stated as requirements "a college degree and the ability to lift 50 pounds
repeatedly." The equivalent of "you want fries with that?".
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 15:24:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <199406061658.LAA53459@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
Ed:  Of course those students are worth it.  If we decide that there are
students who need freshman writing and who would flunk out of school if they
are not required to take it (a position which seems to me to
underestimate such students, but for the sake of argument I grant that
they exist), there is no reason we cannot require such students to
take such a course.  If we require the course of everyone
in order to reach these students, however, the universal requirement seems
like an enormous waste of resources.  What arguments can there be in defense
of this approach?  That requiring the course of everyone hides the fact
of these students' presence in the university?  (I have heard this one, and
grant its valence in some institutional settings).  Is it that our testing
isn't good enough to pick these students out, and that we need to get
them into a class in order to find them?  In that case, how many of them
now go unnoticed--or flunked--in the typical Freshman writing class?
The ball is in your court, Ed, particularly since we
and two or three others seem to be the only people on the list today.
Sharon
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 15:27:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Staffing FY Comp
In-Reply-To:  <199406061647.LAA56492@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
Pardon my ignorance, Bill.  What's ECB?  If Michigan has solved the
problems that concern me about Freshman English, I'd certainly like to
hear about the solution.  I'll bet others would, too.
Sharon
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 18:49:07 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <LCERIC@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Teleconference tape available
 
Forgive this final cross-posting.  In order to expedite my
dissertation, I'm handing the teleconference torch to Greg
Siering--so any of you who are interested in obtaining a tape
of the Computers and Writing Teleconference that aired June 2,
please contact him at the address below.
 
--Becky Rickly
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
 
    .---------------------------------------------.
    |    Seeing the Future by Knowing Our Past:   |
    |  A Teleconference on Computers and Writing  |
    |                   -=*=-                     |
    |            TAPES NOW AVAILABLE              |
    `---------------------------------------------'
 
Ball State University would like to thank the 60 sites
who joined us last Thursday, June 02 for our telecon-
ference.  With your help our inaugural teleconference
was a true success.
 
If you weren't able to join us for the live broadcast,
you can still order a tape of the teleconference for use
in your classes, seminars, and training sessions.  The
panel's discussions of our field's history and future
will prove both an excellent means of contextualizing
our current work in computers and writing and a valuable
starting point for those entering the field.
 
Tapes of the 2-hour broadcast will cost $100 and can be
purchased from Ball State University.  For more information
about purchasing a tape, please contact us at the following
address:
 
        Greg Siering
        Department of English
        Ball State University
        Muncie, IN 47306
        attn: C&W Teleconference
 
or e-mail to:
 
        00gjsiering@bsuvc.bsu.edu
        subj:  C&W Teleconference
 
 
Special thanks go out again to Houghton Mifflin for their
generous financial support, and to Locke Carter for his
invaluable technical assistance.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 16:57:23 +0100
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Mark Thompson <thompson@KOKO.CSUSTAN.EDU>
Subject:      TAselection
 
When our deparmtment comp committee met last week to recommend fall TAs to
the chair, we were at the brink of recommending all the best people (I
thought) for the jobs until, late in the deliberations, someone re-asked
what our purposes were for having TAships.   From that point, the discussion
shifted from lower-division concerns to graduate concerns--from what's best
for the 0111 and 1001 students to how the TA positions 'work' for the
graduate students and who was 'most deserving' from this new perspective.
 
By the end of the session, our best TA was out of the running because 'she
had taught too long' and had already been allowed to teach different courses.
I hope maintaining balance between the needs of first-year students and grad
students is old hat to someone and you can give me some guidance; as
incoming comp director, I want to bring this issue of balance up with the
chair, the department comp committee (grad director, comp director, and
writing center coordinator), and the graduate committee.
 
Thanks.
ciao fer now
thompson@koko.csustan.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 22:03:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00lkhanson@LEO.BSUVC.BSU.EDU
Subject:      Re: query re bbs
 
We have relied upon interested faculty to begin discussion lists on specific
courses they are teaching -- like an advanced composition course required of
all English majors. We've also had a discussion group for tutors and we have a
bb for the entire department.  As David Schwalm notes, however, it takes a
driver/champion to keep discussion groups going.  We've had a number come and
go within a semester because they become tied to the interests of a given
graduate course.
 
Linda Hanson
Chair, Department of English
Ball State University
Muncie, IN  47306      (317)285-8584
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 23:35:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00lkhanson@LEO.BSUVC.BSU.EDU
Subject:      Re: TAselection
 
Mark,
We've dealt with the same problem by acknowledging the needs of both lower-
division students and graduate students.  Because we want quality teaching, and
we want faculty prepared to be effective teachers, we require our new graduate
assistants to spend their first semester in intensive teacher preparation in
lieu of teaching.  Their second semester they may be assigned to teach Comp I
while they take the second semester of a 2-hour course on teaching English in
higher education.  [The first semester of that 2-hour course is only part of
the intensive teacher preparation program, which also includes observations,
mentoring,collaboration.]  As GA's gain experience, we keep them involved in
the process with mentoring and collaboration, and we give them opportunity to
teach other (usually) general studies courses.  When GA's reach the ABD stage,
they are eligible to apply for contract faculty status (academic year contracts,
half to full time).  We can continue to rely upon their experience and effective
teaching as they complete their degrees, but we can also open opportunities for
new GA's.
 
One additional piece to this plan is that not every GA must teach.  Some hav
research assignments, and every GA must be given the chance for a research
assignment at some point during the assistantship period.
 
Good luck, and stick to your guns about the quality of teaching you want to
provide in the lower-division classes.
 
Linda Hanson, Chair
Department of English
Ball State University
Muncie, IN  47306    (317) 285-8584
00lkhanson@bsuvc.bsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 6 Jun 1994 23:18:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
 
Sharon and Ed and the others--
 
There are a lot of us lurkers out here fascinated by this discussion.
Please keep going.  I'll enter as soon as I sort out the hundreds of
thoughts I'm having.
 
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 08:18:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      ReAbolitionism
 
Jane Nelson writes:
>There are a lot of us lurkers out here fascinated by this discussion [about
>abolishing required freshman writing courses].
>Please keep going.  I'll enter as soon as I sort out the hundreds of
>thoughts I'm having.
>
 
One fascinated lurker, working frantically so I can leave town for 10 days,
is me.  As the new editor of the WPA journal, I'd be *very* interested in
receiving essays on this topic.  Sharon?  Others?
 
As I noted, I'll be off-line for 10 days, so queries won't get to me for
awhile.  And I may form a more cogent call for submissions when I get back.
 But below is information on how to reach me (usually).
 
Doug Hesse
Editor, WPA
Department of English
4240 Illinois State University
Normal, IL  61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu
voice:  309 438-7596
 
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
4240 English Dept., Illinois State U, Normal, IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 08:19:24 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <9406062025.AA13822@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "crowley sharon" at
              Jun 6, 94 3:24 pm
 
Sharon writes:
 
>The ball is in your court, Ed, particularly since we
>and two or three others seem to be the only people on the list today.
 
Actually, Ed and Sharon, I'd guess I am one of many on the list who is
very interested in the discussion, and am looking forward to hearing
Ed's reply.  Both of you have raised good arguments, and your last
one, Sharon, about students who may not need what we are offering
certainly seems to apply to those students who enter our courses
capable of doing very well on any assignment we make and leave our
courses having continued to do well.  I frequently hear teachers say
about their best students that they (the teachers) don't think they've
really done anything for them--the students started off as A students.
That means either that these students don't need a writing course or
that they don't need the writing course we've offered them.  And that,
I can see, certainly supports the argument for abolishing the
universal requirement.
>
 
 
--
Irwin Weiser
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 08:30:37 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TAselection
In-Reply-To:  <9406070003.AA27625@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "Mark Thompson" at
              Jun 6, 94 4:57 pm
 
Mark--
 
That your best TA was out of the running for a renewal implies that
there is a vague but unofficial sense of what having taught "too long"
means.  I wonder if your program needs to decide officially how long a
person can hold a TAship?  We've had a policy on the books for years,
but have only recently begun to apply it, and we've had to do so as
the number of people holding TAships grew to the point that we could
not offer assistantships to qualified new graduate students.  Applying
the policy has not always (from my view at least) been pleasant, but
it has been necessary, not simply in order to recruit new graduate
students so our programs keep developing (in fact that doesn't appear
to be a big issue since for the past few years fairly large numbers
have people have come without support anyway), but to make sure that
part of a graduate student's experience includes teaching.  Certainly
part of what's at play here is the dual role of graduate student as
student and graduate student as composition faculty.
 
 
 
--
Irwin Weiser
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 10:31:29 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ken Smith <kensmith@GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  Your message of Mon, 6 Jun 1994 15:24:19 -0500
 
We aren't assuming, are we, that our courses offer little of value to the
stronger students?
 
Ken Smith
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 10:53:13 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY, DAYTON,
              OHIO" <RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
 
Ed White notes that he doesn't believe that students who need fy comp
will necessarily take it.  Anecdotally, my experience bears out his
suspicion:  this past year over 100 students who were placed into our
developmental courses (and it takes some effort to do so) took _no_
writing courses, despite warnings from their advisors.  Whether from
self-confidence or avoidance behavior, these students aren't behaving
as the abolitionists suggest they would--or they perceive their self-
interest to lie in different directions than we think they do.  Hm.
Rich Bullock
Wright State U.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 10:54:10 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ken Smith <kensmith@GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  Your message of Tue, 7 Jun 1994 08:19:24 EST
 
Irwin Weiser wrote:
 
"I frequently hear teachers say about their best students that they (the
teachers) don't think they've really done anything for them--the students
started off as A students.  That means either that these students don't
need a writing course or that they don't need the writing course we've
offered them.  And that, I can see, certainly supports the argument for
abolishing the universal requirement."
 
I would emphasize the second of those two logical possibilities: they
don't need the writing course we've offered.  I've been trying to increase
the level of difficulty of the course I coordinate/direct, in order to
make it worth the time for the stronger students, and that has been a
challenge to all the teachers-we have needed to invent ways to keep
the weaker students in the game.  I have kept an eye on the failure
rate, as one clue to our success, and the rate has not gone up.  But
we've had to spend time collaborating on approaches to teaching the
more difficult course--much definitional work is needed to change
something like that.  But I rarely hear a strong student say at the
end of the semester that he or she already knew how to do what the
course asked for--students can tell, now, that they are taking on
interpretive tasks of greater difficulty than they have mastered in
school before.
 
For me, this experience makes the call for abolition somewhat premature.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 08:48:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <199406070424.AA15214@wiley.csusb.edu> from "crowley sharon" at
              Jun 6, 94 03:24:19 pm
 
Sharon and lurkers, yes, I not only grant that some entering freshmen do
not need comp, but I have for two decades argued that equivalency
assessment (such as AP, but better-done) should be encouraged to get them
into more advanced work.  (I directed such a testing program for a decade.)
        Let's for the sake of argument divide our freshmen into three
groups: those who already know what we teach in the required course, those
who are generally OK but need a real challenge to see what they really can
do, and those likely to flunk out without special help.  Which
arrangement, elective or required comp, would serve all students best? The
elective course would enroll some from each group, I think, on a
hit-or-miss basis.  A well-conceived required course, with a placement
test for all and a voluntary equivalency exam, would exempt the first
group, challenge and help the middle group, and offer special survival
help to the third group.  To me, not to speak of national practice, the
required course wins hands down.
        The evils of the required course, most obviously the exploitation
of the teachers, are well known.  But I, to take the poles set out by Bob
Connors, argue for continued reform rather than abolition.  The freshmen,
coming unhallowed from the American high school, deserve one course small
enough so the teacher can know their names, one course that asks what they
have to say instead of just cramming in information, some close contact
with a teacher who likes reading and writing somewhat.  To
first-generation college students, the college discourse community is
stranger than the Bejoorans on Star Trek.  The required course remains
their best hope of staying on campus, at least potentially.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 11:04:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <199406070518.AA14768@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
I, too, find this conversation fascinating and will continue to lurk for
awhile.  However, I see merit in both Ed's and Sharon's positions.  We're
in the interesting situation of being an upper-division institution where
students allegedly (according to transcripts) have taken composition
elsewhere, often two semesters of it, and still have incredible
difficulty.  Were it not required here, somehow, students would not get
the help they need; we're about to embark on WAC,a good move, yet I fear
that my colleagues in other disciplines will resist tremendously.  Our
students more often than not resist as well, and their instructors help them.
Our writing center (located in student development, no formal assoc. with
English) has not been much of a solution given our institutional context.
 
Deborah Holdstein
Governors State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 10:50:41 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine <RENDAVIS@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue,
              7 Jun 1994 08:19:24 EST from <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
 
I'm a lurker.  I'm an adjunct faculty person at Boise State University.
I'd like to offer a comment about freshman writers who are A students
when they arrive and A students when they leave.
 
It is easy to think we aren't teaching these students anything--that they
come as good writers and leave that way and that they aren't challenged
by what we offer.  I think this is incorrect.  While it may seem true on
the surface, the feedback from the students themselves gives the lie to
our opinions.  My A students have consistently praised me on evaluations,
to my face, and to other teachers for opening doors in reading, thinking,
and revision techniques.
 
I think it's important to remember that a lot goes on in a writing classroom
which is not easily measured.  I also believe that students who are "better"
writers who help "poorer" writers in peer groups learn a lot about the meta-
cognitive skills necessary for strong revision.
 
Finally, just as Mina Shaunessey reminds us that the problems of basic writers
are the problems of all writers writ large, so too, I believe, all writers
continue to struggle with the same problems only at different levels of
competence.
 
  Christine Davis
  Boise State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 7 Jun 1994 11:56:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU
Subject:      Abolitionism and Utopia
 
Two points, at least (although I'm departing for a few days, too: for that
northwestern part of the great basin around Steens Mountain/Alvord Desert
in Harney county, OR, which is larger than eight states and has the lowest
population density in the U.S., Alaska included); both of these points have
to do with utopianism:
 
1. The discussion of abolitionism is just too abstract. It's like asking
whether private property should be abolished. There are very crude versions
of abolitionism--abolish all "writing" requirements period--and there are
more sophisticated ones which abolish the universal requirement but replace
it with increased writing center support or with writing-intensive major
requirements or with "writing seminars" in a core curriuculum, and so on.
For me, everything in this discussion hangs on the concrete local
application of the utopian abolitionist principle. The end result envisoned
by advocates of abolitionism is one thing, and pretty much not in dispute.
Whether the concrete local application will move us toward that result or
away from it is another question entirely. What is really important in this
argument, then, is not so much the principle, but the concrete context in
which it is applied. Last year, on my campus, the abolitionist principle
was deployed in some pretty destructive ways in arguments about our writing
requirement. I struggled against that use of the principle. I can imagine
some other uses of it that I might conceivably support.
 
 
2. Utopian thinking of this sort is very important because it sheds
critical light on our current arrangements. Articulating the utopian
abolitionist position helps us to identify what we are working toward,
where we are falling short or straying, and so on. It can give shape to
projects which lead to local reforms even if it doesn't lead to the
abolitionist revolution.
 
However, I lean toward opposing the abolitionist utopian program because it
conflicts with another utopian program that I favor. This program does not
conceive of the "universal" requirement  as a remedial course, and does not
imagine writing instruction as courses and sequences into which students
are placed or tracked. It conceives of written communication not as the
employment of some specific set of skills but as something that is pretty
much infinitely perfectible. It imagines that the more advanced students
(usually the ones with a certain socio-economic status) might actually need
some of the "less advanced" students in order to learn how to reason and
communicate in a concrete way with people whose experiences may not be
similar to their own. It focuses on writing as a way of resolving or
illuminating conflicts in perspectives and positions by way of discourse,
rhetoric, reasoning. In a democratically-inclined project of this sort, a
diversity of communication skills and styles and "levels" might actually be
desirable. This utopian program needs the same kind of concrete local
support as the abolitionist one--tutoring or support sessions or a rocking
writing center or more. I find this vision more inspiring than the purer,
more austere abolitionist vision.
 
                                Jim Crosswhite  jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 8 Jun 1994 22:16:38 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KARL SCHNAPP <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      "Academic Alliances"
 
A request for feedback....
 
I've been recruited to join an "Academic Alliance" program at my
institution.  It is an effort to bring together faculty from my college
and the major feeder schools in our region.  Our collaborative effort
will "focus on finding common ground, sharing common concerns, and
working together toward common goals" (AAHE fact sheet).  It all sounds
very collegial.
 
Also involved in this effort is what my state is calling the "College-
to-School-Reporting" program.  The purpose of this project (which is
being piloted at two state colleges and one state university) is "to
share information about students' preparation for college" (Higher
education Coordinating Council document).  Buried in the document is
the following discussion of last summer's English meetings.  (I will
quote an extensive passage for the purposes of contextualiztion.)
 
 
     One of the most significant insights to emerge from the English
     meetings was the realization by both high school and college
     faculty that they share similar severe problems in teaching and
     motivating their students, partly as a result of cultural and
     demographic change.  Both groups of colleagues were concerned that
     students often lack the knowledge and intellectual confidence to
     be able to read and assimilate literature or ideas meaningfully.
     Many students have limited vocabulary and a paucity of ideas and
     information.  Writing therefore presents them with the problem of
     not having enough to say.
 
     Like math faculty, high school and college English colleagues
     found it valuable to discuss factors that are changing the high
     school preparation of students, such as the use of word-processors
     and the effects on the reading syllabus brought about by the new
     emphasis on multiculturalism.  They also discussed the place of
     mechanical "correctness" in writing and its relation to social
     empowerment, and the relative importance of developing research
     and synthesizing techniques in the high school curriculum.  It was
     remarked that students often find that the reading requirement in
     college increases dramatically over what was expected in high
     school.
 
     [The final paragraph of this summary discusses the student numbers
     that most high school English teachers are buried under.]
 
 
I *like* the goals of this project, but I'm deeply troubled by parts of
the summary above.  (I didn't attend last summer's meetings, so it's
difficult to verify the accuracy of the summary, and I can't provide a
context within which participants made such statements.)  I'm asking
for your feedback because some of it seems so outrageous that I can't
believe I've found it in print.  For example....
 
     Many students have "a paucity of ideas and information"?  I expect
     that this means ideas and information shared and valued by the
     teacher.
 
     Word-processors are "changing the high school preparation of
     students"?  If someone could explain the warrant for this
     statement, I'd be deeply grateful.
 
     Multiculturalism is "changing the high school preparation of
     students"?  I'm not certain if this means all our students haven't
     read _Moby Dick_ or that multiculturalism causes a decline in
     reading comprehension.
 
     Finally, "the place of mechanical 'correctness' in writing and its
     relation to social empowerment"?  This is just plain scary.
 
I don't want to say that the summary sounds like a feeding frenzy with
students as the main course, so I won't.  The documents of our
"College-to-School-Reporting" pilot project don't give me much hope
that members of THIS "Academic Alliance" will "help each other maintain
the spirit of inquiry crucial to the healthy intellectual life of all
faculty members."
 
I'd appreciate any comments, responses, questions, etc.  Thanks.
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jun 1994 08:34:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Abolitionism and Utopia
In-Reply-To:  <199406080231.VAA18432@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
 The project Jim Crosswhite describes for introductory writing courses
is certainly attractive.  Why, though, do such attractive courses have to be
required?  If they are as good as we say they are, students will elect them.
 
I am a little uneasy with Jim's association of abolitionist arguments
with utopian thinking, if he is opposing such thinking to the hard
practical politicking that goes on at every school, that every WPA must
learn how to do.  Even though the requirement is universal, in that
it is expected of everyone enrolled at nearly every college and
university in the country, changes to it cannot be contemplated
universally because schools are funded differently, local attitudes
toward the work done by the course differ, students differ, and so on.
If he means by "utopian" some fiction that guides our practice, that,
too, makes me uneasy, since utopias are master narratives, and like all
such narratives, utopias by definition overlook difference and
multiplicity.  The master narrative about the universal efficacy
of the freshman requirement certainly overlooks these things, in its
anxiety to insure that all students can use the academic voice, or write
research papers, or whatever.  (I'm not critiquing these goals--I'm
simply trying to demonstrate that the universal requirement is a master
narrative that has or desires certain levelling effects).
Sharon Crowley
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jun 1994 15:31:28 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Staffing FY Comp
 
I won't claim that we've solved all those problems, Sharon--just that we
do offer professinally staffed, small, conference-centered writing
courses of the kind you suggested only exist at small, private institutions.
ECB is the English Composition Board, the unit that oversees the
writing program at Michigan.
 
I guess I just wanted to point out that in your arguments here, you
seem to gloss over the facts that are not convenient to your position--
like the existence of those courses (and we're not alone; such courses
exist at most Big Ten universities, for example) and the fact that
there are studies that suggest that a good FY Comp course does improve
retention generally and, perhaps more important, among populations of
students who don't generally go to or stay in college--minority students,
working-class students, poor students, first-generation-in-college
students, etc.
 
I don't identify with the abolitionists or the establishmentarians, really,
since I think the decision to require FY Comp or not is one that needs
to be made institution by institution, for solid reasons.  What works
at Michigan won't be appropriate elsewhere; what worked at Arkansas Tech
wouldn't fly at Michigan.
 
Bill Condon
English Composition Board
1025 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu or userlcbk@umichum
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 9 Jun 1994 20:50:59 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: "Academic Alliances"
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed,
              8 Jun 1994 22:16:38 EDT from <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
 
Karl,
 
I'm replying mainly to say that I would be very interested in continuing this c
onversation with you, on this list, or privately. We at Temple have recently fo
rmed our own AAHE sponsored "alliance," but it is not state-wide. Rather, we're
 working with a particular set of Phila. public schools in our area. But, many
of the goals are the same as those you outline--articulate expectations, raise
expectations/standards, increase the number of "underprepared" students enrolli
ng and completing college.
 
Like you, I am simultaneously intrigued by and suspicious of these goals (and o
f AAHE for that matter). At one level, they seem quite laudable, but there also
 ambiguous. Certainly, there is substantial research to support the idea that r
aising expectations--complicating the kinds of assignments given, for instance-
-actually increases the quality of the work students produce. But, the same tal
 
k that encourages this also encourages raising "standards." The same talk that
acknowledges difference also turns "difference" into "deficit" (i.e., "paucity
of ideas). Similarly, with the issue of "correctness." At one level, such talk
can acknowledge that "correctness" is a site of conflict between writer and rea
der. At another, it can be once again used as justification for emphasizing err
or in teaching and evaluation.
 
The text of the document you cite certainly sounds more reactionary than proact
ive. It would be interesting to know who that group actually represented, how i
ts members were selected, and how the document they produced is to be used. Are
 those the principles guiding the alliance? God forbid.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jun 1994 00:11:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         susan miller <susan.miller@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Staffing FY Comp
In-Reply-To:  <288396B9AC04A15F@CC.UTAH.EDU>
 
Do those studies correlate the requirement of the course with the success
/ retention of minority students, or do they indicate only that taking a
course to acclimate someone to the academic is helpful for those who
aren't already discoursed?
[this is for bc]
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jun 1994 09:34:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Staffing FY Comp
In-Reply-To:  <199406100259.VAA10560@ns-mx.uiowa.edu>
 
I'm happy to hear that Michigan is an exception to my complaints about
the effects of the universal requirement.  I also heartily agree with you,
Bill, that any decisions regarding universal requirements must be made locally.
I don't agree that Big Ten schools have, as a rule, resolved the problems
set up by the universal requirement, though.
Perhaps I should trot out my credentials on this matter:  in connection
with my work on the Wyoming Resolution, I travelled to many many schools
over a five-year period.  I also spoke with faculty working at many
more.  I'm also familiar with MLA and Ford Foundation research about the
required introductory course.  I arrived at my negative assessment of
the universal requirement because of this work.
I supply all this because it seems like those of us who oppose the
universal requirement are regularly accused of ignorance.
Harming the messenger?
 
Sharon Crowley
University of Iowa--a Big Ten school
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jun 1994 08:22:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Staffing FY Comp
In-Reply-To:  <199406100926.AA29683@wiley.csusb.edu> from "susan miller" at Jun
              10, 94 00:11:27 am
 
On Susan's query about studies that show comp helping students.  I've seen
several correlation studies, and done one, that showed two groups of
students scoring at "remedial" levels on a reasonable test: one group got
some kind of remedial help and the other group did not (for various
reasons).  The persistence rate for the group getting help was well above
that for "non-remedial" students, while the group that did not get help
flunked out at a great rate.  Now, you can read those studies in many
ways.  For instance, we know that a major reason for persistence (defined
as showing up for the sophomore year) is that SOME faculty member actually
knows your name.  So it may be that the "success" of required comp has
nothing to do with what is taught, merely with the fact that it is taught
in a small class.  But these studies (Kurt Spellmeyer in New Jersey has a
parallel set) suggest that required comp plays a major role in helping
ill-prepared students get through the freshman year, and, presumably,
succeed in college.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jun 1994 08:27:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: "Academic Alliances"
In-Reply-To:  <199406100743.AA29564@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Frank Sullivan" at
              Jun 9, 94 08:50:59 pm
 
A 1976 article by Don McQuade should be required reading for those
entering this arena: "Who Do You Think You're Talking To?: Trading Ideas
for Insults in the English Profession," English Journal 65, 8-10.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jun 1994 16:47:36 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Beverly Wall <Beverly.Wall@MAIL.TRINCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Staffing FY Comp
 
To Sharon Crowley:
 
Could you give citations for the "MLA and Ford Foundation research about
the required introductory course" that you mention?  I'm another fascinated
lurker.  Trinity abandoned the all-comp requirement 25 years ago and went
to a Freshman Seminar Program.  Our problems are quite different, but not
unrelated, to the discussion going on here.
 
Thanks, Beverly Wall
________________________________________________________________
Beverly Wall, Director            Beverly.Wall@mail.trincoll.edu
A.K. Smith Writing Center         Voice:    (203) 297-2459
Trinity College                   Fax:      (203) 297-5258
Hartford, Connecticut 06106
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jun 1994 18:59:50 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         susan miller <susan.miller@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Staffing FY Comp
In-Reply-To:  <CB0EE1E00C05962F@CC.UTAH.EDU>
 
For Ed, et al:
I hadn't equated "minority student" with remedial student, but my question
was really, again, what is the correlation between REQUIRED course and
retention?  Ed slips the word required against comp as though the two were
obviously linked.  What if remedial help were available and a person who
knew my name strongly advised me on the basis of looking at my score on a
test or some sort to avail myself of the help?  That is, what does good
instruction as you are describing it, as Kurt's figures show [as Andrea
and I did at Ohio State when the teradactyls roamed the earth], as
Michigan seems to have achieved--have to do with a required course?
You have figured out what I mean, I'm sure--lots of things are associated
with "require" and lots of things are associated with "learn," "persist,"
"teach well."  But they are not the same things.
Susan
Ps:  I came in late, but why is this topic listed as "staffing FY comp"?
Maybe I'm way off the point?
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Jun 1994 07:58:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <01HD9BNJFFSK0048Z6@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Jun 7,
              94 08:48:15 am
 
Interesting chat on abolitionism--swiftly lurking like others.
As I have read this recurring conversation over the past two
years or so, I have found my position shifting back and forth,
which means either that I am the newspaper version of Clinton
or that the arguments are so strong & well argued on the points
along the continuum.
 
I found myself wishing for student voices.  They are not dumb.
They (& I mean the A through the F variety) could tell us a lot
about why they do or don't take the supposed help we offer them.
 
On the A students: Yes, they are good writers when they come
in & when they go out.  Along w/ the person from Boise state,
I have found they are usually the students who get most from
my courses--not really surprising here.  It doesn't seem to me
to be too hard to imagine courses that can help just about all
students learn something about writing that they didn't know
--and that they are quite capable of learning.  The impediment
to that "utopian" statement is the practice of putting grades
on each essay they write (or on any).
 
I don't think high schools students come in unhallowed,
Ed.  There are some very good high school wrting teachers
out there--thanks ot Jim Grey.
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Jun 1994 09:43:45 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      job ad
 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY
 
Full-time (5 courses/year) term position in the Department of Interdisciplinary
Writing for 1994-95, with possible extension to 95-96, at Colgate University, a
competitive, undergraduate, liberal arts college.
 
Required qualifications: PhD (or ABD actively pursuing the degree) in
Composition Studies or in a social science, with successful teaching experience
involving student writing as a vehicle for learning, communication, and
evaluation. Experience teaching computer-assisted composition desirable.
 
Teaching responsibilities: introductory and intermediate composition, possibly
including writing in the social sciences; participation in the General
Education core program. Competitive salary and fringe benefits.
 
Send vita and brief writing sample, and arrange for three confidential letters
of recommendation to be sent, to M.F. Darby, Chair, Dept. of Interdisciplinary
Writing, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, 13346, by July 15, 1994. Women
and minorities are encouraged to apply. EOE/AA Employer.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Jun 1994 08:37:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <199406110457.AA11672@wiley.csusb.edu> from "susan miller" at Jun
              10, 94 06:59:50 pm
 
Susan's right about the header; she also sees "learning" and "requiring"
as contradictory, which I do not.  Let's see where we are on this.  Much
agreement: comp of one sort or another clearly helps students succeed who
might otherwise fail; comp can also be of great value to good students,
though (depending on the curriculum) they might realistically get
equivalency credit by exam or portfolio and move elsewhere.  The sticking
point is REQUIRING comp.
        I don't have any trouble requiring students to do what I am
convinced is good for them.  Old-fashioned and unromantic as that is, I
think we have plenty of experience to argue for such a position.  We all
know that many students will not elect to take comp because they dislike
it, have bad experiences with it, don't do well at it, and so on.  Those
students, adults all by definition, will elect their right to fail.  Hell,
we require all kinds of things, because we are parents, teachers, folk who
know better.  I want those students to succeed and I think we can convince
them by the end of comp (we usually do) that they are much the better for
learning how to enter the college discourse community.  I was too late for
the 60s and the notion that students know better than teachers what they
need to learn.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Jun 1994 13:01:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         susan miller <susan.miller@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <95C92073FA05A17E@CC.UTAH.EDU>
 
On Sat, 11 Jun 1994, Edward White wrote
 comp of one sort or another clearly helps students succeed who
> might otherwise fail; comp can also be of great value to good students,
> though (depending on the curriculum) they might realistically get
> equivalency credit by exam or portfolio and move elsewhere.  The sticking
> point is REQUIRING comp.
 they are much the better for
> learning how to enter the college discourse community.  I was too late for
> the 60s and the notion that students know better than teachers what they
> need to learn.
>                                         --Ed White
 
Ed, I love you like a brother, really, but I don't get why you keep shifing
the terms here. I keep asking if anyone knows that the fact of requiring
ANY course is relevant to its outcomes.  If we don't have this
information, how can we sensibly discuss the requirement?  If they take it
isn't equivalent to if they are required to take it.
Then, you immediately personalize this to what "you" have problems with or
 not.  I hear the voice of the Father here, not you, a father, but THE
Fathers.  You use the word "parent."  So, I wonder, could we separate the
teaching and learning from the requiring, which I do NOT see as a
contradiction [that would be a simple binary and while I'm simple, I'm not
binary].  How could I see the requirement as a contradiction to learning
if we haven't any information about the results of the requiring itself?
But this still leaves open the question of what are the "things" around
the requiring.  You've identified them as a parental "know better."  Is
there any evidence that students do not take freshman English/comp unless
they are required to? Any evidence that they wouldn't take it at some
time, in various versions, while in college, when they clearly need it?
Could it be a good enough course to make them feel good about taking it?
 At
Milwaukee, I directed 9 different freshmen/soph
courses that were full to the gills with no requirement for them, albeit a
TEST loomed to substitute for it at the time.  So that's all I know,
except that the course I now direct fills c. 15 sections a year of
students who have sometimes passed 4 AP courses, including English, and
aren't "required" to take it.  [The issue of exempting good students is
another interesting comment on being sure that the requirement is
necessary.  If it is an introduction to the college discourse community
that we offer, it has a content that there is no reason to suppose that
"good students" already know.  Our studies here show that scores on our
very accurate placement essay do not correlate meaningfully with the
scores that exempt students; the complaints about "they can't write" are
certainly including the "good students" whom we haven't taught, or had,
for they are the ones who stay in college to cause those complaints; I
thought it was pretty well established that it is context, not
essentialist "good writing" that students need to learn and that none of
us writes well in a discourse we haven't practiced, so why would anyone
exempt anyone from a requirement?]
Of course I think there is an answer to that:  why are you comfortable
imposing parental will on some students but not others if the others are
also without information/practice in a particular discourse community?
Maybe another way to say this is to ask what is this thing called "need"
as in "need to take it"?
You will say, I'm guessing, that "they" can learn it quickly.  That's not
what I see on "their" papers.
I'm on another list where the "believeing game" is being promoted.  I'd be
interested in hearing from you/all about what comes to mind if you imagine
that you believe the requirement is either not a good idea or merely
neutral--so what, maybe, hmmmm, if it weren't required, what might happen?
 Are our answers in the form of "fears" and if so, do we have any evidence
that those fears are appropriate for the grown up 21st century students we
teach?  Set aside "gown up"--our 18 year old son of the family [we share
him] isn't grown
up.  I don't think he needs to be required to take writing.  He doesn't
write very well, or very badly, although when he got a B in it this year,
his father told him he had discraced the family name.  He wasn't
impressed; he rarely is; that's a big part of my question about whether
contemporary students [who think hippies are in museums] can be ASSUMED to
need the same learning system that's been in place for 125 years.
susan
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 10 Jun 1994 23:15:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         HOLLIS@VUVAXCOM.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Abolitionism and Utopia
 
This discussion has prompted me to give up my lurking position too--I am
wondering a bit about the proliferation (at least it seems like it to me) of
"freshman seminar" courses which take the place of intro comp courses.  I am
currently helping to oversee this process as Director of the WAC program at
Villanova.  This is a
ctually the 2nd time I have been involved in such a
change over.  The first time was at Dickinson College.  I fought the process
there and lost.  At Villanova I decided I'd better try to make it work as well
as it could since I wasn't up to fighting another losing battle.  On the
positive side I see:
small class size, provocative content, fairly good administrative support in
the form of $$ for social events, speakers, etc.
 
On the negative side I see:
Poorly trained staff (I, of course, am in charge of getting all these folks up
to snuff on writing instruction).
Possibly less attention giving to writing than in a regular comp course al-
though this is not supposed to be the case.  (We have guidelines for # of essays
to be written with revisions, etc.)
 
Another possitive is that once these seminar teachers do learn about teaching
writing they (hopefully) take it with them to the other courses they teach in
their departments.
 
Anyway, I was just wondering if anyone else has thought much about the
"freshman seminar" take over.  I keep expecting to see an article about it but
haven't yet.
 
Karyn Hollis
Villanova
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 11 Jun 1994 12:29:11 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Janice Cook <COOK@UHUNIX.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
 
I would second the comments Irv makes; however, I also believe that the B
and C students also learn something from our courses though they may not
always be immediately aware of what they have learned.  I've lost count of
the numbers of these students who have later stopped by to tell me how
something they learned in my class has influenced them either in later
classes or on their job.
 
This dialogue has also reminded me of a comment made by the highschool
counselor of a student whom I was trying to help during my student
teaching experience.  He reminded me that students not only have the right
to succeed (my philosophy), they also have the right to fail and that it
is their choice.  Many of my students have mega demands placed upon them
by jobs, family, culture, other courses, life, etc. which also influence
how much time they may spend in the activities for my classes.  Many times
(at least twice last semester) I, like you all, have agonized over the
potential "A" student who still does only B or C work for the course.  The
students make those choices for their own reasons.  In the cases of my two
students last semester, I discussed their actions with each of them; both
understood the results; both had little recourse but to do as they did and
keep the job or maintain goodwill in the family.  (One attended a two-week
job training session on the mainland, the other accompanied his
non-English-speaking parents in a move to Canada to get them settled
there.)
 
In all our discussion, we need to remember that our students do have a
life outside the classroom which is as important to them--indeed vital to
them--as their academic life is.  Only they can make the decisions about
how they will respond to the class and the demands it makes on them.
 
Janice Cook
Kapiolani Community College
4303 Diamond Head Road
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816
 
On Sat, 11 Jun 1994, Irvin Peckham wrote:
 
> I found myself wishing for student voices.  They are not dumb.
> They (& I mean the A through the F variety) could tell us a lot
> about why they do or don't take the supposed help we offer them.
>
> On the A students: Yes, they are good writers when they come
> in & when they go out.  Along w/ the person from Boise state,
> I have found they are usually the students who get most from
> my courses--not really surprising here.  It doesn't seem to me
> to be too hard to imagine courses that can help just about all
> students learn something about writing that they didn't know
> --and that they are quite capable of learning.  The impediment
> to that "utopian" statement is the practice of putting grades
> on each essay they write (or on any).
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 12 Jun 1994 21:10:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <3@EF.CWC94.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      CW94:Forum stuff moved
 
The contents of CW94:Forum are now available via gopher and ftp from
service.more.net. That includes summaries of most presentations at the
tenth Computers & Writing Conference, papers and talks by featured
speakers, transcripts of realtime online sessions, and logs of the
discussions from Electronic Forum.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 08:50:50 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Eric Crump <LCERIC@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      CW94:Forum stuff correction
 
Did I say the collected pile of Stuff from CW94:Forum was
at 'service.more.net'? I must have been kidding, having you
on a bit (or wasn't paying attention, who knows?). The machine
address should read:
 
services.more.net
 
Sorry!
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 08:56:18 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <199406111929.AA14012@wiley.csusb.edu> from "susan miller" at Jun
              11, 94 01:01:42 pm
 
Susan, your reply on requiring comp demonstrates the inadequacy of this
medium for really complex discussions.  I used "parental" deliberately to
include the nurturing as well as the requiring that is involved comp, but
I do think both aspects of parenting are part of our business.  The center
of the problem at this point is whether we have any real evidence to say
that requiring comp is helpful or hurtful to our students, grownup or not.
 I mentioned studies in California and New Jersey that suggest (but do not
prove) that requiring helps substantially.  On a smaller scale, a CC
teacher did a thesis with me a decade or so ago comparing placement by the
student (elective) with placement by the institution (mandatory) in the
light of a common, good, placement exam.  The results showed that
self-placement had very little relation to scores.  His interviews
suggested that such matters as convenient scheduling, self-confidence, and
 chutzpah had more to do with course selection than perceived need in
relation to the curriculum. And why not, since most of our entering
students do not have a basis on which to judge what we mean by different
levels of writing?  I just don't see placement into comp as a
manifestation of that Grendel The Father; we help students by requiring
them to take subjects we know will help them succeed, and then placing
them into courses in which the CAN succeed.  Of course if the comp program
is a mess, then all bets are off.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 15:04:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU
Subject:      Putting Them in Their Places Accurately
 
So, I return from my little break romping with antelope on the 8700'
headwall of Kiger Gorge and what do I find on my campus? No, not a lively,
provocative discussion of abolitionism, but a testing center buzzing about
Accuplacer! It's being loaded onto a machine so that about a dozen of us
"interested" parties can sample it from our home and office terminals (or
emulators). This is the first time I can recall our testing office getting
into the promotion business.
 
Now I'm expected to review 15 pounds of printed technical information and
the on-line material for Accuplacer--a soft-gizmo that makes it easy to do
what I don't  want done at all.
 
 I might have to sacrifice less time to this efficiency-god if some of you
would share your expertise here. What does accuplacer do so accurately?
 
Thanks for any help.
 
                                    Jim Crosswhite
jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 15:18:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Paul Trummel <trummel@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      TRS-80/PC/Mac Conversion Portocol
 
Many writers have large volumes of data on TRS-80 diskettes that
they have probably abandoned through lack of a means of conversion.
However, TRS-80 data (including SuperScripsit and BASIC programs)
converts easily to PC or Macintosh compatible diskettes using a
special program. This program can convert the data, retain format
codes, and transfer it to PC and MAC compatible diskettes or
ASCII for Internet transmission.
 
The program accommodates versions:
        TRSDOS 1.2/1.3, TRSDOS 6.2*, LDOS 5.3*,
        DOSPLUS, NEWDOS/80*, and MultiDOS.
*Also earlier versions.
 
Individuals with a TRS-80 data conversion problem may contact:
 
Paul Trummel
Department of Technical Communication
University of Washington
 
trummel@u.washington.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 18:49:36 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ken Smith <kensmith@GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Putting Them in Their Places Accurately
In-Reply-To:  Your message of Mon, 13 Jun 1994 15:04:09 -0700
 
Jim,
 
     Accuplacer's greatest power is to place a WPA in the same room with
a sales rep.  Beyond that, who knows what it will do.
 
ks
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 16:21:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Putting Them in Their Places Accurately
 
Jim--
    I don't know if it's always the case, but for us, Accuplacer was the
nose of a very large camel called DESKlab.  One of the tutoring services
on campus bought into it and in order to pay for the system had to sign
up customers in droves.  As a courtesy to the director,  I  asked one of
our freshman year experience coursesto try it out (at $35 a pop--which
they originally asked us to pay).  The students--a fairly good crossection
of state university freshmen--thumped it in their reviews and the teacher
had little positive to say about it all.  As I understand it, "Accuplacer"
is a branching program that determines the appropriate degree of difficulty
for each subsequent question according to the accuracy of the previous answer.
So, no two students might take the same test.  There's a ton (or 15#'s anyway)
of data from IBM and College Board supporting the validity of the whole thing.
Then students embark on the proper courseware according to placement score.
We've got a program out in the high schools that's using all this stuff with
apparent success to steer students into the classes they need to prepare them
for college work.  Nothing I've seen of it persuades me to recommend it to
anyone.  If others have had experiences either positive or negative with it
I'd be curious to hear about it because it's one of the possible options I'm
supposed to consider in connection with a program to improve college readiness
of high school students.  Good luck Jim.
 
--  John Ramage, Executive Director
____Undergraduate Academic Services
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287-3002   Phone: (602) 965-3097
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 16:57:40 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         susan miller <susan.miller@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <2CCC0B12DA05EB5D@CC.UTAH.EDU>
 
Ed:
I think you make a complex point quite well in this medium.
 > I do think both
aspects of parenting are part of our business.
and:
>   The results showed that
> self-placement had very little relation to scores.
I wonder
 such matters as convenient scheduling,
self-confidence, and
>  chutzpah
have any realtion to learning?
That is, I think you're saying that self-placement isn't done according to
our lights about "needs" .  Of course there doesn't seem to be a way to
measure what would happen if self-placment were not into a course
perceived to be required.  Do we think of taking French history as
"self-placing" ourselves into it, considering that all students I see,
including graduate students, take courses according to the time, their
confidence, and chutzpah?
Of course another problem is that I actually thought Grendel was a mother,
but maybe that was confusing him with grendel's dam[e], or with "mother"
in another sense.
I also don't see any > students [who]  have a basis on which to judge what we
mean by
different  levels of writing.  Doesn't "level of writing"  depend on whether
I'm "entering" Harvard or DingDong?
> So I can agree that  we help students by requiring
> them to take subjects we know will help them succeed.
I think that is a truism, a tautology.  We "help" by "requiring" is,
however, sort of a weird assumption in any context, even parental:  I
"help" my child's teeth by "requiring" brushing, but do I help my child
that way?  One answer is, it depends on the discourse around the child--if
I want to turn out a child who thinks of teeth-brushing in relation to my
power, and the power of those "in the know," they yes, of course.  I don't
think the child will "naturally" brush teeth; but I do think if the
child's friends call it "bait breath" it may.  If not brushing your teeth
means something down the line, tomorrow, for instance, like not tasting
the food very vividly, it may.  I still, that is, don't see the connection
between being able to write, liking it, using it effectively, and
requiring it.  But you persuade me that there is a probable connection
between requiring it and taking it, doing the right thing, and so on.  I'm
not being sarcastic--there is great value in feeling approved by the
institution.  But is it the same value as learning something as an 18 year
old, like how to tie the knots on a sailboat, e.g., or feeling at home on
the water, that will be with me always, useful, fun, part of my
understanding of who I am.  I'm NOT saying this can't happen in required
sailing class, but that flavor of having been initiated by power would
still be there, and I've never needed to learn something, surrounded by
courses in it, that I haven't tried to take a course, read a book, or do
something else--watch TV--to learn.
The point remains, and I'm feeling like it won't be taken up:
 Why can't you consider playing with what good could happen if we
actively doubt the system Hill and Eliot imposed in 1870? or so.--
I'm not saying WOULD happen, just thinking that its not a done deal that
doing more and better of the same stuff is the best thing to do.
   Susan Miller
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 20:36:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      freshman (firstyear?) seminar
In-Reply-To:  <01HDFFEM0IWC004SDQ@crcvms.unl.edu> from "HOLLIS@VUVAXCOM.BITNET"
              at Jun 10, 94 11:15:00 pm
 
Karen!
Personal:
(Good to hear from you.  someone told me you had gone to Villanova.
I think you have good people to work with there).
Public:
Actually, I think the firstyr seminar offers good opportunities
for writing classes.  The subject is really the position of frstyr
students in an academic environment.  This is a subject that is
exciting to explore in writing.  Having to tie it in to WAC and
supervise others is a horse of a different color.  You'll really
want to go to one of those conferences in South Carolina that
has the firsyr seminar as the focus (they call it the freshman
year experience).
 
I don't think this is a takeover.  Off the top of my head, I
think the FYE seminars are popular in the colleges catering
to the underprivileged and (ironically) to the elite.  The elite
universities seem to offer them as nuturing introductions into
what they hope are nuturing 4 yr. environments guaranteeing
(well, almost) success.  There's a different take in the junior
colleges.  Only one or two major research universities (Notre
Dame pops to mind) have gone this route (this is data the
S. Carolina folks obtained).
 
See you at the next CCCC or C&W?
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 21:29:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
In-Reply-To:  <01HDFFIKY5YG004SDQ@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Janice Cook" at Jun 11,
              94 12:29:11 pm
 
More on what Janice said:
Hidden w/in my statement was the note that B & C students learn, too--some
of course.
  I am sympathetic w/ Ed's position:  that one can teach writing by
streaming students by virtue of what they can do well and what you
want them to do well.  That is one way to teach writing.  The other
way is Jim C's way and my way--and that is that we are not so
concerned about having different ability levels in the same classroom.
We in fact welcome them, finding a kind of richness in this diversity.
To support my position (& Jim's--if I can tie him to me), I always
refer to passages in Moffett's Teaching the Universe, in which he
encourages this kind of pedagogy; & I find Moffett to be one smart
fella.  I think the two positions (don't really want to reify these
into two positions) simply require different pedagogies--and maybe
different teachers.
 
On what Janice said about the student's right to fail:  we could
also say they have the right to decide whether to take firstyear
comp.  I see these students as adults (of varying maturity levels--
like professors) & I tend to think we should treat them that
way.  Guidance, yes, but mandates?
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 13 Jun 1994 21:46:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <01HDHRV962F400585D@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Jun 13,
              94 08:56:18 am
 
> them to take subjects we know will help them succeed, and then placing
> them into courses in which the CAN succeed.  Of course if the comp program
> is a mess, then all bets are off.
>                                         --Ed White
>
The last sentence points to the problem or requiring fyear comp--
the problem that Sharon has noted.  Like Ed, I have no problem
"requring."  I require in my class all the time--elective classes,
too.  I required up & down the wall as a high school teacher, and
this has shaped my college teaching.  I even require attendance.
But I disagree that we need to require fyear comp.  That is,
_what_ we require is different from _whether_ we require.
 
The problem is the mess Ed alludes to.  Requiring has led, in my
institution at least, to a rather hit or miss situation with students.
I have one admininstration period to run this program:  17 full
time faculty who have _never_ had any training in teaching writing;
16 ta's; 9 half time teachers; 36 part time teachers.  This
structure is the consequence of the requirement.  And as a new
kid on the block, I'll have to admit that I'm thinking more about
publishing essays than straightening the mess out.
 
Irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 10:27:38 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
I may be missing something, Susan, but I get the opposite impulses from
your analogies from you.
 
First, tooth-brushing:  If I DON'T require my children to do it (I'm
speaking from experience here--I have four), they won't, as you say.
And perhaps, by the time they're in school and the others call them
"bait breath," they'll want to.  But by then I'll have spent untold
sums of money and allowed them untold amounts of pain at the dentist's
office.  Thanks, but no thanks.  I'll require brushing.  Similarly,
sooner or later, students will realize that they need to be better
writers.  Left alone, they may realize it when they struggle or fail
in their upper-division courses, or they may realize it later on, when
a boss requires them to write.  As in the tooth-brushing example, the
pain and expense of waiting is just unacceptable to me, compared with
the ability to ease it by requiring a good FY comp class.
 
Second, knot-tying.  Sailing is the larger enterprise one sets out
upon, and it requires smaller enterprises as well--like knot-tying.
I have to know how to tie that figure-eight thing with the reverse
loop at the end, or my sail will come crashing down on my head.
Similarly, becoming a member of a discourse community--that's what a
field of concentration is, on one level--is the larger enterprise, and
it too contains smaller enterprises (NOTE:  I am aware that writing is
much MORE than the "smaller enterprise" involved in joining a discourse
community, but for the sake of this analogy, I'll stick with this
scope) such as writing, enterprises which, like knot-tying, require
special, directed practice in order to develop the ability to avoid
large catastrophes.  So I can require that instruction (knot-tying/
writing) or I can wait until the learner has really been creamed first,
so that s/he is motivated.  Again, I'll take the former.  Requiring seems
so much more humane, given the terms of the analogies.
 
The serious part of all this is that we're talking about an incredibly
diverse thing when we talk about a student body.  The problem with
a requirement is that it takes in all those who don't "need" the
course, as well as those who do.  And I guess I'm just not bothered
so much by that.  A good writing course raises all boats?  At the
very least, he says cynically, a universal requirement tells the so-called
elites that they're no different or better than the so-called unwashed;
at best, a good writing course challenges everyone's thinking, gets
students involved in working together, promotes self-assessment,
sends some strong signals about the very different expectations of
college writing, etc.  The "good" part is the key, as Sharon pointed out.
A bad course, to me, equals a bad requirement, and too often, especially
when the FY Comp course is viewed as financial aid for grad students who
couldn't care less about teaching writing, the quality of the course
drags the requirement down with it.
 
Bill Condon
English Composition Board
1025 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu or userlcbk@umichum
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 09:25:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <01HDIE59H7XK005M19@crcvms.unl.edu> from "susan miller" at Jun 13,
              94 04:57:40 pm
 
Just following up on Susan's & Ed's dialogue:
 
Aren't there quite a few schools (I'm thinking of the elite
schools--like Smith) that do not require a fyear comp?
And aren't there quite a few in the same socioeconomic
category that do require the course?  Has anyone noticed
a significant difference in how well their graduates
write?
 
Ed might argue that students in these schools already
write well enough; obviously, Eliot (& and good many of
his descendents) thought/think otherwise.  My daughter
belongs in this category--so do most of her friends.
They really aren't very good writers.  They sound a bit
like Susan's son.
 
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 10:19:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Paula Gillespie <GILLESPIEP@VMS.CSD.MU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
When I was a TA at Madison, there was no comp requirement.  Just as I was
finishing, we managed to get the faculty to approve of an elective course.  Now
I see that the University of Wisconsin - Madison is requiring comp.  Is there
anyone from Madison who can say what went into this decision?
 
Part of the decision to eliminate fy comp in the late 60's had to to with the
unwieldy size of the program, the number of graduate students (who formed a
union) and the general tone of the 60s.  At least that's the history I got.
I'd be happy to hear why, aside from the attention that's being paid to core
courses, this has changed.
 
Paula Gillespie
Marquette University
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 08:34:23 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Putting Them in Their Places Accurately
In-Reply-To:  <199406140426.AA03624@wiley.csusb.edu> from "John Ramage" at Jun
              13, 94 04:21:37 pm
 
John R, the computer test you describe is a bright idea gone wrong.  It is
called "computer adaptive testing" and its technical concept is just fine:
if you miss question 1, question 2 is easier; if you get question 1 right,
the next is harder.  After some backing and filling, the machine decides
it has hit your level and there is no point in asking you to do any more.
Trouble is, the assumption behind it is that the questions are
appropriate, valid, and reflect your ability.  I took a demonstration test
from ETS at a conference; the PR man there was going on and on about the
technical wonder.  After five minutes on the machine, I turned to him and
said, But you still have the same stupid questions here that have been in
the ETS item bank for 40 years!  His reply was classic: "We'll get around
to that later."
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 11:37:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         susan miller <susan.miller@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <EBEEE9DE7A059215@CC.UTAH.EDU>
 
Bill--
Good points.  I don't understand however how the end of your message
justifies your [personal] comfort with requiring the course being
generalized to everyone everywhere.  And I still don't see anyone willing
to problematize the "what is" about this practice.  I do believe that many
of us are comfortable with requiring a good course taught by good
teachers.  I just wonder why we don't worry more about "belief" as the
grounds for controling masses of people when "good" is also a belief.
Susan
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 14:47:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         j l mcclure <jmcclure@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      COMPASS
 
The recent post on ETS's Accuplacer makes we want to raise a question
about ACT's COMPASS test, currently being developed as a computer-based
test for palcement.  Our school is being asked to help pilot the test (we
will then be eligible for a discount should we decide to use the test
when it comes on the market, which is the major factor that has our
administration considering the pilot--and the factor that has me the
most worried; after investing time and effort in the pilot, and having
"credits" built up, won't we "have" to buy the test?).
 
My question is, has anyone else seen this test and, if so, what do you
think of it?  My own opinion of it is that it is pathetic.  It is an
essay test that requires (for no good reason) the reading of a short
prose passage, then writing an essay--sometimes personal narrative,
sometimes social argument--related in often very vague ways to the
passage (it's only when you read the prompt after reading the passage
that you realize you can respond to the prompt quite easily without
having read the passage at all).  And because there is no scoring rubric
offered with the prompts, I have no idea what criteria will be used in
evaluating responses.
 
I have a meeting next Monday to discuss "how" (not "if") we will
participate in this pilot.  If anyone has any help they can offer me
going into that meeting, I'd appreciate it.
 
J.L. McClure
Coordinator of English Assessment
Kirkwood Community College
Cedar Rapids, IA  52406
(319) 398-5411, X5837
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 13:23:13 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReAbolitionism
 
Here's my two bits, finally.
 
Susan has invited us to imagine what would happen if we not require the
comp course.
 
I was at the University of Utah when it decided too quit requiring PE for
all students.  Perhaps requiring PE is not the same as requiring composition,
but the theory was the same--it would be good for the students to require
PE.
 
Here's what happened.  Enrollments in PE classes went up.  But the kinds of
PE classes that students wanted to take differed radically from the old
offerings.  So students helped to shape the offerings in the PE department
by their demand.  I rather like the analogy here.  Demand from comp classes
might go up, but if comp were offered in versions, perhaps students would
be able to shape the versions they wanted.
 
Jane Nelson
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 16:37:38 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
I see what you mean, Susan--that we continue to talk around each other
in much of this discussion, with Ed and Sharon arguing about different
things, really, and my message not really responding to the point
you raised several days ago--the "what is" point.  This whole discussion
is probably an argument for some sort of Rogerian practice, where each
of us has to state the others' positions until we get them right--THEN
we can respond.
 
As I see it, we have two factors:  the requiring and the thing required.
We seem to agree that if the thing being required is good, then the
requirement, if not desirable, is at least palatable.  But if the thing
is bad, then the requirement is, to varying degrees, onerous and odious.
To have how we feel about the requirement depend on a local condition
(the quality of the course) seems right, on the one hand, but wrong
on the other.  It's right in the sense that such decisions should be
local--should depend on each institution's intimate knowledge of it's
students' needs, abilities, etc.  It's wrong in the sense that, in my
opinion, the institutions that offer bad courses will be least likely
to consider dropping the requirement, have the least amount of knowledge
(or care) about their students' needs and abilities, etc.
 
Hmmm.  Instead of continuing the argument about WHETHER to require,
could we all manage to agree on the outlines for a program that would
achieve the goals of the required course--all of them, instructional,
political, social, economic, etc--without requiring the course?  I
know that's what the abolitionists argue for, but I've yet to see an
argument about it that I can treat as realistic--there's almost always
too much dependence on 18-year-olds displaying decision-making skills
of 40-year-olds.
 
How about this:
No required FY Comp course, BUT a lot of small, writing-centered or
writing-intensive courses in the first year, courses that are geared
to fill the normal sorts of distribution requirements (It's not just
us, is it?) AND give students opportunities to write, get feedback,
revise, etc.  At the end of the first year, there is a portfolio-based
assessment.  Students who perform poorly on that assessment DO take
a required course or get referred to some sort of intensive tutoring
agency.  Students who perform exceptionally might get some kind of
reward--access to an honors class, a writing endoresement on their
diploma, cash, whatever works.  Most students would pass, I think, and
just proceed through the next three years.  This system keeps the features
that Ed mentions as promoting retention (small class, close contact with
faculty, opportunities to gain competence and confidence, etc) without
a universal FY Comp requirement.  And it has a mechanism for ensuring that
students who need extra assistance get it while they're still in
lower division courses--before the cost goes up, in other words.
 
Question:  In such a scenario (if you like it, that is), what would
happen AFTER the first year?
 
Bill Condon
English Composition Board
1025 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu or userlcbk@umichum
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 15:33:08 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: COMPASS
 
JL,
 
Isn't Compass the test that's done via networked computers or
modems?  If so, I know we looked into it about a year ago but
were daunted by logistical concerns (and I heard they
hadn't worked out all the tecchnical bugs on doing the
writing test over computer lines).
 
larry beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 16:29:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
> I have no problem
>"requring."  I require in my class all the time... I even require attendance.
>But I disagree that we need to require fyear comp.  That is,
>_what_ we require is different from _whether_ we require.
 
Irv makes some important points here. His remarks remind me of Vicki
Hearne's description of the way we command animals and the interesting
links she makes to teaching (and life in general). She points out that we
command each other all the time and that we command our students
especially. The point, she says, is to earn the right to command--to work
out in a responsible way what the conditions are for commanding one another
and then to meet them.
 
Stepping aside from the different sides being taken on abolitionism, one
advantage of the universal requirement is that it forces some serious
thought about what we are entitled to expect from students, about what we
might reasonably command all of them to do. A fortiori, it forces us to
reflect on what right we have to issue such commands, to set up a
curriculum and a way of teaching that meet the conditions we have worked
out.
 
When I train new graduate teaching fellows each year, I begin by telling
them that the writing requirement is the only specific course requirement
for graduation at the U of Oregon. I also say that it is our duty to offer
a course worthy of being required and to become teachers who are worthy of
the course. This focuses our attention and guides our discussions in some
invaluable ways. I don't want to draw any conclusions from this, just make
an observation.
 
Susan Miller's remarks about the 18 year old who received the "B" actually
troubled me more than anything else that's been said in this discussion. As
I watch my own children move through school, the violent romantic reactions
in my body grow stronger and stronger. It's one thing to plod ahead as a
WPA, struggling to redeem the institution at whatever points become
available, to be realistic and responsible. However, when I step back to
look at the whole project--how in a time of unbelievable peace and
world-historical prosperity, schools show such paranoia about the future,
such small-mindedness and fear, such vocational narrowness, such
regimentation; how our progressive young president believes that it is the
overriding purpose of education to make our students vocationally
competitive with anyone else in the world--I want to give it all up. I want
to take my children out of school and quit my work and go about some more
genuine business.
 
This feeling will fade as my recent trip to the desert mountains gets
further behind me.
 
                               Jim Crosswhite  jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 20:54:39 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         HICKEY@URVAX.BITNET
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
>How about this:
>No required FY Comp course, BUT a lot of small, writing-centered or
>writing-intensive courses in the first year, courses that are geared
>to fill the normal sorts of distribution requirements (It's not just
>us, is it?) AND give students opportunities to write, get feedback,
>revise, etc.  At the end of the first year, there is a portfolio-based
>assessment.  Students who perform poorly on that assessment DO take
>a required course or get referred to some sort of intensive tutoring
>agency.
 
What you suggest above, Bill, is pretty much where we're headed at
The University of Richmond, where our evolving WAC program is
diminishing our need for fy comp.  In fall of '96, our one
semester comp course will enroll about 1/3 of the current number
of students.  We are gradually staffing our freshman Core Course
(an interdisciplinary course) with Writing Fellows; not all courses
will be staffed, but most will be.  WAC is not reserved, however,
for first year students.  We also staff courses across disciplines
and across levels of study.
 
If students do poorly in the Core Course, they will be referred
to a composition course or WCenter.
 
 > Most students would pass, I think, and
>just proceed through the next three years.  This system keeps the features
>that Ed mentions as promoting retention (small class, close contact with
>faculty, opportunities to gain competence and confidence, etc) without
>a universal FY Comp requirement.  And it has a mechanism for ensuring that
>students who need extra assistance get it while they're still in
>lower division courses--before the cost goes up, in other words.
 
I agree.
 
 
Univ. of Richmond, VA 23173
hickey@urvax.urich.edu
Dona Hickey
English Dept.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 22:44:18 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
Tell us more, Dona, about your program at Richmond.  Who are the
Writing Fellows, what are the WAC courses like, what does it take
to make a referral of a student who isn't doing well--and what
constitutes not doing well?
 
We're undergoing some changes just now, with the phasing in of FY
Seminars (most of which are NOT substitutes for FY comp, but are
small courses, 80% taught by continuing faculty, and places where
writing does happen) and a Phase Two of our undergraduate initiative
that promises to focus on writing.  So knowing more about how others
have established different programs--and further, how others DREAM
of good programs--is really timely for me.
 
Bill Condon
English Composition Board
1025 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu or userlcbk@umichum
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 09:23:15 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: COMPASS
 
J.L. McClure asks about ACT's COMPASS exam.  J.L. (nice to talk to you
again after Nashville), following a similar request last year on campus we,
in fact, piloted the exam.  It's bad news, and I'd urge you to resist it.
We said "no thanks" to ACT big time.   For all I know the test could be
valid and reliable.  However, for very important symbolic reasons, if no
other, I think this test trouble.
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
4240 English Dept., Illinois State U, Normal, IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 10:20:20 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Marty Townsend <WRITMAT@MIZZOU1.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: COMPASS
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed,
              15 Jun 1994 09:23:15 -0600 from <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
 
Doug,
 
Would you elaborate on why you said no "big time" and on what you think
the trouble to be?  I agree with you, but would like some explicit
reasoning to use if/when we're called on to take a stance here.
 
Marty Townsend
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 09:01:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <199406150041.AA16501@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Bill Condon" at Jun
              14, 94 04:37:38 pm
 
I really like Bill Condon's scenario for comp, based on a portfolio
assessment at the end of the freshman year.  The idea of a bunch of
freshman seminars has been tried at various places, but never seems to
last: too expensive, too contrary to the culture of the university, too
hard and time consuming, etc.  Like many WAC programs, it begins with a
burst of enthusiasm and dribbles away, devoured by the anti-teaching bias
of the university.  The assessment plan does give the idea some teeth, but
would require a lot of energy.  I wonder if it would lead right back to a
freshman course requirement after a few years.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 11:43:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan I Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <9406150254.AA78129@badlands.NoDak.edu>
 
There was a line in the message re: the Richmond program that troubled me
-- "if students do poorly in a Core Course, they will be referred to a
composition course or WCenter."  There is a certain sense to that
approach, especially if we look at writing as something that most
students do well.  Or, of course, if we believe that writing is being
emphasized elsewhere, making the composition course redundant.  Then we
can develop comp courses and WCs to remediate those who need additional
help.
 
But I think we have made progress in WAC, WID, etc. only because we
have convinced others that college writing programs are important for
most students, not simply a remedial minority.  At least one hazard of
the kind of program described is that it may, over time, reinforce
dormant perceptions that writing courses are important only
for "weak" writers, and that students who need writing
instruction don't really belong in our content area courses
anyway.
 
I guess what I'm concerned about is how to make this a move forward
rather than backward.  Not so long ago, those few WCenters that existed
*were* remedial, and comp courses were certainly viewed that way by many
faculty.  Perceptions can quickly become reality, and I'm very
cautious about creating a perception that might devalue writing, writing
instruction, or writing centers.
 
Joan Hawthorne
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 15:08:08 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed,
              15 Jun 1994 09:01:44 -0700 from <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
At Temple, our University Faculty Senate will vote in the fall on a proposed re
structuring similar to that which Bill Condon called for. FY Comp will not be e
liminated; It will become one of many options students can take to meet the fir
st-year requirement. The other options will essentially be paired-courses, whic
h the univerisyt has been piloting as "learning communities." In essence, this
option will pair a writing course with a course from some other field (or more
than one course). Instructors in the two courses are expected to collabnorate i
n the development of syllabi, expectations, and so on--though the writing cours
e will not be expected to shoulder the entire burden of writing. Students will
receive 6 credits toward graduation and meet two core requirments. The "standal
one" comp will remain as an option. Departments outside English can propose lea
rning communities, even propose instructors from their own dept. to teach the w
riting course, if the dept. agrees to training and a two-year commitment for in
structors assigned. Placement tests will remain, but the criteria will be chang
ed to place a much lower % of students into basic writing (now up to 50%). Thos
e who do will take a 6 credit BWR course, credit for which counts toward gradua
tion. At the end of that course, their portfolios will be assesssed to determin
e whether they must still take first-year writing.
 
Now this structure offeres real opportunities and challenges. I hope our Senate
 approves its. But, it still doesn't eliminate the requirement, about which I a
m still ambivalent. The issue I wish we would engage more directly is how Comp
as a requirement--regardless of content--institutionalizes certain soial relati
ons between teachers and students. We've talked about it as if we are parents,
but I think a better analogy is to us as colonizers (who, likewise have been co
lonized). We may have the best of intentions, to save students, but even in our
 discussion talk of that sort turns quickly into saving students from themselve
s. Or, giveing them the "right to fail." Yet, if we believe, with Shaughnessy,
that error is "productive," then maybe we need to give students the chance to e
rr, presuming that errors are not evidence for character or cognitive deficienc
es, but result from students' assessments of their needs. And, when they do err
, we need to give them a real "safety net," so that their errors don't ruin the
m. That's how I understand Susan at least. Sorry about the length here. (I fear
 I stored up all these comments reading the discussion for so long.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 15:34:15 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         HICKEY@URVAX.BITNET
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
>There was a line in the message re: the Richmond program that troubled me
>-- "if students do poorly in a Core Course, they will be referred to a
>composition course or WCenter."  There is a certain sense to that
>approach, especially if we look at writing as something that most
>students do well.  Or, of course, if we believe that writing is being
>emphasized elsewhere, making the composition course redundant.  Then we
>can develop comp courses and WCs to remediate those who need additional
>help.
 
 
The course that fy students would be referred to is not remedial;
neither is the Writing Center, visited by students at all levels of
study.  Before WAC, entering students saw fy comp as remedial because
many students expect to be exempt.  Once enrolled, however, they do
not experience the course as remedial.
 
We are also adding writing courses beyond fy comp and beyond what has
been a rather generic advanced comp course.  We're doing so in response
to the WAC program.
 
>But I think we have made progress in WAC, WID, etc. only because we
>have convinced others that college writing programs are important for
>most students, not simply a remedial minority.  At least one hazard of
>the kind of program described is that it may, over time, reinforce
>dormant perceptions that writing courses are important only
>for "weak" writers, and that students who need writing
>instruction don't really belong in our content area courses
>anyway.
 
What you fear may become a reality if WAC is limited to core courses
or the core course is a replacement for fy comp.  That's not the case
here.  WAC courses are not reserved for the core course (in fact, not
all sections are staffed with Writing Fellows).  Students encounter
WAC courses at all levels of their study in several disciplines.  Biology
has just revised their curriculum to include emphasis on writing, and
in Fall, 4 botany labs will have Writing Fellows assigned to them.
 
Student perceptions about the importance of writing have begun to change
in positive ways.  Writing Fellows report that they are identified in
their sororities, fraternities, and residence halls and that more and
more tutoring is going on outside of the Writing Center.  Students are
talking to each other about writing in their dorms--What I hoped WAC
would do is make writing important to students because their peers
think it's important.  Writing Center tutors and Writing Fellows have
begun to make a real difference in how writing is perceived.
 
We have problems to solve here, but fear of remediation is not one of
them.  In fact, in the assessment surveys we've conducted of faculty,
students, and Writing Fellows, the more experienced writers (particularly
the Writing Fellows and tutors themselves) have claimed to learn much
from the experience.
 
Dona Hickey
hickey@urvax.urich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 15:48:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Requiring Comp
 
Many of the proposed alternatives to a required freshman writing class call
for some version of writing in the disciplines, a writing intensive
"content" course or perhaps a freshman seminar.  Without at all questioning
the merits of such courses, let me point out that we lose something vital
if we allow WAC to replace "pure" writing courses.  A "pure" writing
course--that is, a course taught *as* a writing course,  and not parasited
to a host course (however good and congenial that host may be)--can allow
public discourse (the rhetoric of citizenship in sites and institutions
beyond the academy or the workplace) to function as focus of inquiry and
practice in ways that it's hard to allow otherwise.  (Jeepers, that last
sentence is a chunk!)
 
Imagine a medieval university's decision to jettison the rhetoric course
from the trivium, with students instead learning rhetoric as part of the
mathematics or music portion of the quadrivium, and you'll get a sense of
what I think is lost.  I've made an argument for public discourse in an
article in the current Journal of the Teaching of Writing.  A "pure"
writing course also allows an emphasis on aethestic discourses like the
personal essay, to open another can of worms.
 
 There is a danger in conveying to students that academic or vocational
discourse are the only worthy foci of attention.  Not only does doing so
concretize writing as performing merely a "service" function in the
academy, it ultimately restricts students' senses of available subject
positions to those of, well,  "student" or "worker."  I know I've invoked
about half a dozen binaries here.  But I wanted to point out that there are
many levels of slippage in desiring "writing intensive" courses totally to
replace "writing" courses.
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
4240 English Dept., Illinois State U, Normal, IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 15:09:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Susan Miller <susan.miller@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
Teeth?  Did you pick that up from my analogy?  Is there anyone else out
there that agrees that after c. 15 years or so enforcing the teeth in a
major [trans. over 50 non-faculty teachers] program, one's teeth quite
appropriately fall out, or get loose?  Teeth?
Susan Miller                             801-581-7095 (office)
Professor                                 801-581-7090 (messages)
Department of English                    801-485-4717 (answering
Univeristy Writing Program                          machine and home)
345 OSH                                         FAX: 801-581-7098
University of Utah                       E-mail:        susan.miller@m.cc.utah.e
   du.
SLC, 84105
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 19:16:18 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Requiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed,
              15 Jun 1994 15:48:44 -0600 from <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
 
Doug: I agree that replacing FY Comp with some version of WAC/first-yeatr semin
ar can have all the negative consequences that you suggest. But, I don't think
that it has to become parasitic on other fields or restrict the available subje
ct matter. In fact, it could encourage quite the opposite. Imagine a writing co
urse connected to an introductory statistics course--a gen. ed. course not intd
ed intended only for majors in related fields. Such a pairing could provide a r
ich context for the "public discourse" you fear being eliminated. I'm thinking
of course of the ways statistics are used in various public contexts. In the st
atistics class, students might write papers using statistics as the basis for a
rgument on various policy issues and/or they could critique uses of statistics
in popular publications. They might even critique the rhetoric of statistics it
self (though I think you would need a set of paired courses to do that)
 
Done well, such an incorporation might force the statistics instructor to rethi
nk his own field in rhetorical terms. Don't prospective WAC faculty often voice
 the fear that they won't be teaching their discipline in a WAC course? Maybe t
hey're right.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 22:41:32 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kathleen Kelly <kakelly@LYNX.DAC.NEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Requiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <no.id> from "Frank Sullivan" at Jun 15, 94 07:16:18 pm
 
 what if we stopped requiring a writing course in the first year, and
required it in the sophomore year instead?  what would such a course
look like, and what would our students' attitudes be toward writing--more
pragmatic? urgent? negligent? discipline centered? scornful?
kathleen kelly
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 23:14:12 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         HICKEY@URVAX.BITNET
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
Bill,
 
I forgot to tell you one important fact:  The WAC program here
depends heavily on a strong WCenter.  When I proposed the model
to the deans, etc., I connected  the WAC program to an enhanced
Writing Center.  We won approval for a full-time Director and
a budget from the dean's office.  Joe Essid, our WCenter dir.,
has an administrative position with faculty status.  He reports
directly to the dean.  I report to the English dept and to the
dean indirectly.  Both of our budgets come from the dean's office.
 
In the Comp Theory course, which Joe and I both teach, we train
WCenter tutors and Fellows.  Most students alternate between
a post in the Center and a post as Writing Fellow.  They can
move back and forth, as needed or desired.
 
Joe and I work as a team, each supporting the efforts of the other.
Two are stronger than one alone, so while we may disagree at times,
in public, we are ONE.
 
You need lots of support from the administration--money and kudos
for faculty who volunteer.  WAC has done much for the WCenter,
and vice versa.  Not to mention computer equipment!
 
Dona
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 21:01:37 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Requiring Comp
 
Ed hit the problem in his last posting. There seems to be general agreement
that first-year college students don't write very well and that a good writing
course would be beneficial, required or not. As various contributors have
described alternatives to required first year comp at their schools, I marvel
at the inventiveness and creativeity of the programs but note, at the same
time, that they all have one thing in common: byzantine complexity. As Ed
suggested, these programs start off energetically enough, but as personnel
change and the demands of physics or psychology draw instructors' energies in
another direction, these programs lose their energy, the point is lost, and
writing instruction vaporizes. The pathetic (but realistic) defense of a
first-year writing requirement is its brutal simnplicity: everyone takes it
(sometimes there's a ballet with placement/exemption), and the program is
generally in the hands of people who care deeply, personally and
professionally, about writing and who work tirelessly to convey that concern
to TAs and adjuct faculty who teach most of the classes. Sometimes programs
are largely wonderful; sometimes they are spotty. But at least they are. The
only complex curriculum I can see that survives at ASU is in engineering,
where the faculty are personally and professionally committed to it and where
the currciulum is driven by a set of requirements so rigid that the FYC
requirement look like an invitation in comparison. Simplicity is an essential
feature of any alternative to required FYC (except no requirement at
all--which is very simple).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 22:21:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         susan miller <susan.miller@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Requiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <181030906A079581@CC.UTAH.EDU>
 
On Wed, 15 Jun 1994, Kathleen Kelly wrote:
 
>  what if we stopped requiring a writing course in the first year, and
> required it in the sophomore year instead?  what would such a course
> look like, and what would our students' attitudes be toward writing--more
> pragmatic? urgent? negligent? discipline centered? scornful?
 
What if the demonstration of appropriate writing development [formerly
called a requirement to take one or more specific courses] were in the
year when most students enter the larger state  university, the junior
year?  And sophomore year at some others.    And what
if the certifying body were the departments instead of the / an English
department, which would indicate that research about the contextual
motives for and relative quality of writing has been accepted? And what if
this were made known on the transcripts of graduates, read by employers,
that civil engineering AND English at this U have said that this person
writes appropriately for a graduate of our department?  And what if there
were writing courses available at all levels, and the people now teaching
were also working with faculty in workshops, on a regular basis, doing
anything at all BUT grading papers for other people or scoring tests of
any kind at all?  Wouldn't this retain the devotion David Schwalm
mentions, be simple, free English/Writing to focus on quality of
instruction by placing it rather than evaluation in the center of its
work?  Maybe?  I think that "simple" is in the eyes of the
Chinese child who learns home language, not a fixed category.
And isn't it "simplicity" that we so often complain of?
Susan
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 15 Jun 1994 22:36:21 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         susan miller <susan.miller@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <E87458D37A066C1A@CC.UTAH.EDU>
 
Dona's system at UR sounds really wonderful to me, for the smaller schools
like UR.  Which makes me think that requirements and simplicity are
Modernist ideas, and that what Frank and Dona and Kathy K are suggesting
are evidence that the monolithic idea, of and in itself, is/has having its
day.  So, what if we started thinking of composition programS instead of
searching for credibility in matching national practices that, as we're
seeing, aren't and needn't be national?  [I think I learned this when I
moved to Utah, bringing with me experience that made me want to URGE
keeping journals, a relatively untried idea many "nationally" places at
the time.  I announced it with some "authority."  The teachers looked at
me funny.  So then, when I taught my first freshman course, with "the
journal book," I'll wager, still unpublished but in the works,
a kindly student took me aside and explained that its a mandate of LDS
culture [not a doctrine, but a very strong suggestion]
that EVERYONE ALWAYS keep journals.  I had never heard that in Ga, Ohio,
or Wisc.  In even Virginia or N. C.   But my preaching, literally, to the
converted brought only smiles and winks, and I got it.  Local Matters.
SM
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 14 Jun 1994 16:58:06 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Peter Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
Susan,
 
Wasn't that the whole point of the Wyoming Resolution business. Where did
that go anyhow?
 
Peter Adams
AdamsBalt@aol.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Jun 1994 08:12:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <199406160648.BAA58232@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
On Tue, 14 Jun 1994, Peter Adams wrote:
 
> Susan,
>
> Wasn't that the whole point of the Wyoming Resolution business. Where did
> that go anyhow?
>
> Peter Adams
> AdamsBalt@aol.com
>
I'll tell you where the Wyoming Resolution went.  It got lost in the maw
of professional indifference to the teaching conditions faced by teachers
of introductory writing courses.  It couldn't stand up to the
quasi-religious rhetoric that justifies maintenance of a universal
requirement in most colleges and universities.  You can't maintain or
even install practices nobody wants.
Sharon Crowley
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Jun 1994 09:22:32 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         john clark <jclark2@ANDY.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Requiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <9406160249.AA10041@andy.bgsu.edu>
 
Kathleen: I've wondered the same thing. Some recent pilot research I've
conducted indicates that students coming into our university are
relatively interested in the intrinsic values of writing, so the very
instrumental focus of fycomp proves a great disappointment to many of
them. My inclination at this point is to hypothesize that as "even"
sophomores our students would have a better idea of what college is
"about" and a better idea of what purposes what we teach in writing
classes may serve for them within college. All of the purposes and
motivations that our students may construct for writing are, of course,
overdetermined, so I see a movement to second-year comp as having
mitigating effects on interest/motivation/goals that would still be in
interaction with a host of other concepts. But my impression right now is
that we have a substantial number of students who enter our program
interested in writing, if they are, for reasons very different from those
around which our program is constructed--instructing them in methods of
writing which may or may not be congruent with the methods their
upper-level instructors across the campus wish them to grasp.
        If it's important, at all, for students to have internalized
reasons for writing, and for writing in certain ways, then I believe
sophomores would be at least slightly more pragmatic about
writing-as-learning, slightly more capable of synthesizing personal,
academic, and societal goals as they approach that writing, if only
because of the college experiences they've had.
 
John M. Clark--English Dept.--Bowling Green State University--B.G.,
Ohio-43403--jclark2@andy.bgsu.edu       "The thing is. . .what if it's
turtles all the way down?"
 
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Jun 1994 09:24:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Requiring Comp
 
By the way, I'm not suggesting that the tendency for the simple to be a
fallback position for the complex is a good thing. It's just a thing. And life
is getting a little complicated for faculty these days. We are trying to
encourage our faculty to incorporate writing into their courses: to integrate
basic components of "information literacy" into their courses; to ensure that
their students are "computer literate" in relevant ways; to incorporate a
sensitivity to cultural diversity into the content and instructional methods
of their courses; to include a global perspective whenever possible; and to
include goals, objectives, performance measures and whatnot related to
outcomes assessment. All good things, necessary things. But the task is so
daunting and complex that there is a tendency to eschew "curriculum
integration" approaches and, instead, to develop isolated courses in each of
these "literacies" and to turn assessment into an institutional add-on (note
other thread of discussion here). This may not be exactly how required FYC
courses developed originally, but it is how they are likely to re-emerge (if
any concern for writing does) as entropy takes its toll on complex programs.An
d of course, the "problem" of first year comp is replicated when all of these
"literacies" (oops, I forgot critical thinking) are isolated in required
courses outside of any real context. It is a Sisyphean task to resist the
tendency to pound each of these "literacies" or "awarenesses" into submission
with a blunt course. Some sort of Gresham's Law of curriculum operates here.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Jun 1994 12:09:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Requiring Comp
In-Reply-To:  <01HDLTGRNYA4006J87@crcvms.unl.edu> from "susan miller" at Jun 15,
              94 10:21:36 pm
 
One dissent from David's claim that we all agree students don't write
very well (and i remember saying something like this in a posting--but
it wasin a context).
 
What I hear is that they don't write as well (_in response to the
frequently ridiculous rhetorical situations in which we place them)
as we think they should.
 
Now it strikes me that if there is such widespread agreement
across disciplines & within our own that almost all of the
students don't write as well as they should in order to be
able to succeed in "college level" courses, then something
smells a little fishy.  Does anyone else sniff that fish smell?
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 16 Jun 1994 18:36:29 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Peter Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: ReRequiring Comp
 
Sharon Crowley writes, in response to my query about the status of the
Wyoming Resolution, "It got lost in the maw
of professional indifference to the teaching conditions faced by teachers of
introductory writing courses.  It couldn't stand up to the quasi-religious
rhetoric that justifies maintenance of a universal requirement in most
colleges and universities."
 
I feared as much. Very sad. Thank you, Sharon, for all the work you (and Jim
and Audrey et al) did on this project.
 
Just to clarify my sense of history, do you think the division that occured
within the community of writing faculty (I'm referring to those who saw the
WR as anti-part timer and perhaps, therefore, anti-woman on the one hand and
those of us who saw the WR as pro-writing instruction) had anything to do
with our lack of success?
 
Peter Adams
AdamsBalt@aol.com
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jun 1994 08:19:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      ReWyoming Resolution
In-Reply-To:  <199406170451.AA17920@wiley.csusb.edu> from "Peter Adams" at Jun
              16, 94 06:36:29 pm
 
Sharon's gloom about the fate of the Wyoming Resolution is largly
justified, but not wholly.  The Executive Committee of CCCC has spent
large amounts of time discussing where it may lead at its last two
meetings and Susan Wyche-Smith (the Onlie Begetter of the document) is on
a committee to keep it alive.  The problem is that its teeth
(accreditation) were drawn early on for good but regrettable reasons, and
that there is no real consensus in the profession on it, alas.  The CCCC
"Standards" document is one outgrowth, but even that has aroused more
opposition within English than from without.  The lastest move is to try
to put together another document, from the perspective of what students
are entitled to (rather than what we are entitled to) to see if wider
agreement is possible.  It is not right to say that the Resolution has
died, but we must recognize that improvement in the working conditions of
writing teachers is not high on the national agenda just now.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jun 1994 09:03:26 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Janice Cook <COOK@UHUNIX.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReWyoming Resolution
 
In spite of Sharon's gloom about where the resolution is nationally, that
resolution has made some difference locally, and I doubt that our campus
is the only one.  (I have also told Sharon this personally.)  We used the
Wyoming resolution as part of the argument for reducing the class size
for writing faculty, and it worked.  As usual, we all make haste slowly
and with tiny, tiny steps, but we were getting there until our colleges
received large budget cuts.  Fortunately we have not regressed yet.
 
The point I wanted to make though is that without the Wyoming Resolution,
we likely would still be teaching five sections with 25+ students in each.
I expect other schools have similar tales to tell.   It _has been_ a
useful document!
 
Janice Cook
Kapiolani Community College
4303 Diamond Head Road
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816
 
On Fri, 17 Jun 1994, Edward White wrote:
 
> Sharon's gloom about the fate of the Wyoming Resolution is largly
> justified, but not wholly.  The Executive Committee of CCCC has spent
> large amounts of time discussing where it may lead at its last two
> meetings and Susan Wyche-Smith (the Onlie Begetter of the document) is on
> a committee to keep it alive.  The problem is that its teeth
> (accreditation) were drawn early on for good but regrettable reasons, and
> that there is no real consensus in the profession on it, alas.  The CCCC
> "Standards" document is one outgrowth, but even that has aroused more
> opposition within English than from without.  The lastest move is to try
> to put together another document, from the perspective of what students
> are entitled to (rather than what we are entitled to) to see if wider
> agreement is possible.  It is not right to say that the Resolution has
> died, but we must recognize that improvement in the working conditions of
> writing teachers is not high on the national agenda just now.
>                                 --Ed White
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jun 1994 13:22:00 LCL
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LEMUSGRO <LEMUSGRO.UCS@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: working conditions
 
The issue of workplace ethics arose today in a graduate class I'm teaching:
Literature in the Secondary Schools.  I'm sure others have found that when
they've asked teachers to reconsider curriculum or their pedagogy the list
of complaints and constraints begins along with a bit of the blame game.
In Indiana, we've just begun to encounter Tech Prep (or applied English),
and I suggested that once we begin to invite business professionals into
our classes, the workplace conditions of English Education just might make
the national agenda.  Is it possible that business can be a better partner
in education than the state?  What are the available means?
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jun 1994 22:12:41 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReWyoming Resolution
 
I see ASU making some moves to improve the quality of life and work for
adjunct faculty--mainly trying to get more adjunct faculty onto a variety of
full-time lines (although not tenure track lines). It's hard to say that the
Wyoming Resolution is directly responsible. It seems to have more to do with
the ethical sense of folks like Gretchen Bataille and Milt Glick. But the WR
has helped to create a climate.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 17 Jun 1994 22:16:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: working conditions
 
It's possible, but not likely. The practice of "underemployment" (e.g. the
overuse of adjunct faculty) was not invented by the university. It is also a
common practice in business--and for the same reasons: to reduce the cost of
benefits and to maintain greater flexibility in staffing.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Jun 1994 14:40:31 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: working conditions
In-Reply-To:  <199406172247.AA27857@wiley.csusb.edu> from "LEMUSGRO" at Jun 17,
              94 01:22:00 pm
 
Leonard suggests that business may be a better partner for education than
the state.  NOT.  Have you hear of TQM?  Or just Q for short?  (Total
Quality Management)  Be sure that your president, vps, and deans have. Q
is a management tool adapted from the most demeaning kind of business
practice that defines our job as pleasing customers, reductively defined
as students.  For a terrific article on this danger, see the lead article
in NEA's Thought and Action that just arrived on my desk.  Invite the
business world in the door and watch academic freedom and academic
traditions go out the window.  Expect management team control, speedups,
and unit efficiencies.  I think, in fact, that a lot of our problems began
with Clark Kerr's concept of the "multiversity" using business production
models.  Things are bad enough as they are.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 18 Jun 1994 18:04:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: working conditions
 
The trick with Q stuff is to figure out how to co-opt it. The university can
impress its public constituency by talking the talk but walking the talk in
ways that are appropriate to the university. It's not too hard to make the Q
stuff focus on student-centered instruction (not student as customer but
student as a participating member of an academic community), and focusing on
student centered instruction helps us to focus on learning, not just on
teaching. It doesn't hurt to view the university through the students' eyes
once in a while. But never ever buy the student as customer, client, or
patient analogies.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jun 1994 08:22:00 LCL
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LEMUSGRO <LEMUSGRO.UCS@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: working conditions
 
Ed,
 
It's "Laurence," not "Leonard."
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jun 1994 08:18:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         RONRON@USU.BITNET
Subject:      Re: working conditions
 
Kudos to David Schwalm for talking sense on TQN.  All TQM means, really, is
"Don't hate, ignore, or look down on, your constituency."  Coeporations,
by the way, have passed by TQM and are into other acronyms by now. Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jun 1994 08:37:00 LCL
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LEMUSGRO <LEMUSGRO.UCS@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Business and English
 
Wow, how quickly we jump on "bad ol' business".  I've always been concerned
when academics are so quick to critique the evils of the marketplace, as if
we live in a purer world with a better sense of right and wrong, what's
best to learn, what's best for people.  What attitudes do we display to our
students and how quickly do they see that we are the ones (elitist most)
who destroy our collective ethos by demonstrating just how "useless" we
are.  It's not a done deal for us or for our relationship with business.
I'd prefer to follow up on David's claim that "It's possible" than make
narrow assumptions about the place of business in education and the value
of working with local business concerns about improving the learning
conditions of our students.  We have to educate our various publics as much
as ourselves and business, like it or not, is part of our polis.  What's
possible?  Jennie Cooper's "Writing for Real People: A Client-Centered
Approach" in CCC Oct 1993 is one good example.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
University of Southern Indiana
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jun 1994 10:09:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <DO5264@ETSUACAD.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReWyoming Resolution
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri,
              17 Jun 1994 08:19:00 -0700 from <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
Regarding what Ed White wrote about the working conditions of English
teachers not being high on the nation's agenda:
Here at East Texas State Univ, we're in the middle of some unfortunate
back-sliding.  I'm a first-year WPA here who came saying that one of my
priorities would be to work to decrease the FY comp class size (27).
Well, apparently I'm not a particularly persuasive animal; the word just
came down that "in order to meet the needs of our students", no classes
will be closed (of course, no new sections will be added).  The
reasoning is that students should be able to take the classes that
want/need when they want them and that to make them wait a semester or
so is to do them a disservice.  We're sort of in shock and definitely
unclear as to what this will mean in terms of actual class sizes.  This
news also comes after I spent an entire semester meeting with a
cross-disciplinary committee (I called it the committee that met
all-day-every-day) and coming up with 4 by        god prett ggood and
doable recommendations for writing at E.  Those recommendaations are now
apparently permanently tabled.  Now I'm trying to figure out how best to
protect the new TA's I'll be working with in the fall.  The atmosphere
in our department is pretty grim, morale pretty low.  Is anyone else
experiencing backlash from their administrations?
Donna Dunbar-Odom
East Texas State Univ.
Commerce, TX
do5264@etsuacad.etsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jun 1994 09:11:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: ReWyoming Resolution
 
Sometimes when given lemons you can make lemonade; sometimes you can't. Here
are some scheduling strategies that I and others have used when faced with a
mandate like Donna's not to close any classes. A lot depends on what kind of
registration system you have and some other conditions. First of all, you have
to convince the administrators that you are concerned about their goals as
well as your own, and in Donna's case the ostensible concern is "access."
Often, access to class is as much a matter of distribution of students over
sections as it is of total capacity of a multisection course. More students
want classes at "prime time" than at 7:30 am. Often comp courses get crowded
into marginal time slots because other folks want prime-time classroom space
too, and, what the hell, it's just first year comp. It doesn't make any
economic or educational sense to have 35-40 students in prime time sections
and 10-15 in off-time sections. So, you should ask your administrators to make
more prime-time classroom space available to you. Then, in order to find out
what the demand will be, see if you can get permission (the choice depends on
the kind of registration system you have) 1. to open one section at each time
slot, maintain the capacity at 27-30, and only bring on a new section as the
previous one fills; or 2. to set the capacities of all sections but one in a
given time slot to 27-30; the one will have no set capacity and will be the
collecting point for students who are closed out of the other sections. The
"large class" may then be broken down into smaller classes of 27-30 and move
into classrooms that you have tentatively scheduled. Another feature to keep
in mind is classroom capacity. That may be the final controlling feature of
class size, and administrators who want you to leave classes open may need to
be reminded of that fact. In any case, simply increasing the size of certain
sections at popular times will not accomplish your goals or the goals of the
administrators. Maximizing the capacity of your multisection course,
reluctantly increasing the size of each section by one (rather than have some
huge sections), will help with the admin's goals and will minimize the damage
to your program. You MIGHT want to look into what Comprone and Ramage and
others have done with teaching larger sections--as part of your instructional
mix, not as the only way comp is offered. Yes, I'm an administrator, but I was
a WPA for a lot longer, and I found that it works pretty well to figure out
what the administration's problems and goals are and find ways to incorporate
theminto the goals of a good writing program. Meanwhile, get ahold of a copy o
f your university budget and study it. Find out how your institution is
funded. Know how much it costs you to offer a writing class and how much
revenue that class brings in. Have stats on enrollments in your program. You
can't go to the table with administrators at a knowledge disadvantage. Another
tip about what I have figured out in the last two years that I have served as
an administrator. I have not found most administrators to be mean spirited or
vicious. They do have a concern for quality education. In fact, they seem to
have pretty much the same goals as the faculty; the difference is perspective
and the number of demands they have to take into account. Deans are educable,
even about writing programs. As good rhetoricians, WPAs should stand in the
Dean's shoes for awhile in order to figure out how to work effectively to
achieve program goals.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jun 1994 11:34:42 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Stuart Brown <sbrown@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      TQM
In-Reply-To:  <9406201603.AA14244@ccserver>
 
As a friend of mine in the business college observes, the irony of TQM is
that middle management is gungho about TQM, little realizing that much of
TQM is being used to eliminate managerial positions.
 
Line workers, on the other hand, are becoming increasingly suspicious,
wondering why they should be pursuing the objectives and means of TQM with
little compensation for adopting/adapting essentially what are traditional
managerial functions.
 
Not sure if we can draw parallels to the academy, since we seem to be so
very different in organizational culture from most private enterprises.
Not that that will prevent administrative attempts.
 
Stuart C. Brown
Dept. of English
New Mexico State University
sbrown@nmsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 20 Jun 1994 12:39:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         susan miller <susan.miller@M.CC.UTAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReWyoming Resolution
In-Reply-To:  <B225633F3A080D2B@CC.UTAH.EDU>
 
Donna's problem:
I think David's suggestion # 2 is a good idea; 1 seemed a bit chancey to
me.  But with #2, you need the support of the chair, dean, whoever else,
to have the money to hire and the rooms to put in place the people to
teach the overflow section.  If in fact quality of education is equal to
the issue of generating SCH for the term.
I'd be interested in what Joe et al have done about "large section"
writing instruction.  Considering what we know about how writing is
learned, I've made the argument that it is more expensive to raise class
sizes--to wit, the "I get rid of my worst students" slogan means the class
sizes are too large.  It also means that the students who drop because
they have better sense than to stay with the teacher who says that to
others and does what it means in the classes need, pace requirements, to
take the class again.  So if one student drops from each of 30 sections in
fall, then the teacher who was paid to teach them is rehired.  To teach
them again.  One student dropping 30 times equals a pay check for a term
for one teacher.
BUT:  if the goal is to increase the SCH, then the expense won't cut ice.
Our classes were raised by 1 last year in the winter, to increase the SCH.
 I met with the teachers of my course in our program and asked them to
figure out how much time it takes, over a term, to deal with one student.
We together made an honest estimate, then went through our syllabus and
removed from it assignments that took that much time, exactly, according
to the estimate.  And I wrote to the director and told him that we would
be responding to the increase in class size in this way.  [It was a
temporary increase, that is now back where they said it would go.]
My purpose was not only practical, but to empower the teachers to deal
with this sudden change in a responsibly firm way--to divert the energy of
the paranoid into something that makes real conditions of work and their
relation to teaching and learning.  I also told these teachers [ta's and
part-time ex tas] that I did not want to hear them begin to talk about
"getting rid" of anyone; I haven't heard that phrase here, and I didn't
want to begin to hear it.  Or, more collegially, if they felt themselves
moving in that direction, we would revise the syllabus to make teaching
all the students in a class fit their images of what they do.  [We have a
superb placement system, so the students are rarely differently
experienced writers.]
 
also:
David is perfectly right on about learning your budget.  I gave a workshop
once at a wpa meeting on budgets, and maybe 3 people came--it seemed to be
a dirty topic at the time.  But my dean and I had, at that time, carefully
demonstrated that we were earning X dollars / section and could reduce
class size without costing $.  Usually, the sections are running hand to
mouth, and the school is not making money teaching them, but we don't have
differential funding levels for lower/upper/grad students and so we were
making some money.  But again, as David points out, it is the current
goals of the admin,  not simply money, that define your problem at any time.
 
 I  think BYU has offered a class with large lectures and sections
for discussion and writing help--you might think about using your current
situation to pilot a course in which an expert in rhetoric actually
teaches it as the content of the course, the teachers attend, and then the
"discussion" sections meet at low-demand times, like labs.  If the writing
assignments were applications of and responses to the lecture material,
set by the section leaders and written by them as well, the community in
the whole group would be bonded, or could be, in new ways.
Finally:  none of this may help you.  Another thing I've done successfully
is to say that a class that cannot teach cannot be offered.  If the class
size is so large that you're faking it, blow the whistle on faking it.
This is, clearly, a last resort and maybe not feasible if you are new to
the job or cannot think of life apart from doing administration [which is
not a joke--life includes having enough to eat and money to pay for it].
But there are limits, which in your situation may be very clear to the
administration.  If all your SCH is counted, e.g., in fall, then negotiate
for a trade off in spring?
I'm really sorry to hear about your history there, brief and disheartening
it sounds.  You have the support of all of us who have felt this way, and
you are actually in a mess you are not responsible for making,which I say
because  I see so many people blaming themselves for not being able to
solve someone else's problems.
SM
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jun 1994 09:38:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      ReWyoming Resolution
 
David Schwalm offered some good suggestions to Donna Dunbar-Odom's
situation at East Texas.  Let me put a sidebar on his comments about the
limitations of classroom size and space, which can work to a WPA's
advantage.
 
Since 1986 we've been offering every class meeting of every writing course
in one of our 10 computer classrooms.  Five of the rooms have 23 machines;
in them we teach our English 101 sections.  Five of the rooms have 18
machines; in them we teach our second semester and upper level courses.
 
Guess what the enrollment caps are for those courses.  A strange benefit of
computers in writing classes, no?  When courses are closed, they're closed,
and we don't have to be the bad guys to either administrators or students.
(The rooms aren't big enough to house more computers, and the investment in
electrical work for networking would make moving to bigger classrooms too
expensive--even if there were such rooms on campus; but we've got everyone
else's space crunch.  On top of that, increasing class size by just one per
section would require an up front cost of 10 x $1500 or so, and that cost
would recur every three years as we upgrade machines.
 
It's a curious thing, really, that arguments about the educational merits
of particular class sizes or about fairness to instructors are far less
persuasive than the physical limitations of machines.  Shortly after we
installed our first computers we discovered that the classrooms would get
extremely hot:  95 degrees.  Students and teachers wilted.  We petitioned
the physical plant.  Sorry, no go.  Then machines started failing in the
heat.  We petitioned the physical plant, through computer services.  Voila,
$150,000 was mysteriously found for new air conditioning.
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
4240 English Dept., Illinois State U, Normal, IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 21 Jun 1994 10:05:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Donna Dunbar-Odom <DO5264@ETSUACAD.ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: ReWyoming Resolution
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue,
              21 Jun 1994 09:38:53 -0600 from <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
 
My thanks to David, Susan, and Doug.  Your suggestions are most
welcome--particularly the learning the budget suggestion.  Fortunately,
I had enough sense to resist the allure of summer teaching money so I
have the time to follow through on this suggestion.  I will say that we
do have the support of our dean; the edict on access comes from the
pres. and a vice pres., 2 folks I don't have much access to.
Unfortunately, Doug, we don't have computer classrooms available for
"regular" comp; fortunately, all our basic writing classes are taught in
computer classrooms, so those class sizes will remain stable.  What
makes this situation truly frustrating is that we don't know exactly
what to expect this fall.  If we were told the enrollment cap will be
increased to X, we could begin to plan for it.  I don't think they mean
that if everybody wants a Tues.-Thurs. 9:30 class, everybody will be let
in, but communication has been so poor that I just don't know.  Of
course, I'm off this summer and trying to a great extent not to let this
eat up my summer reading and writing time.  Most of this info. is being
filtered to me through my dept. chair.  ANYWAY, thanks again; your
support truly helps.  My first year was great (employment is wonderful!)
but a mind-blower.
Calmly,
Donna D-O
ETSU
do5264@etsuacad.etsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 10:36:55 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
 
We've just done a massive overhauling of our *Student's Guide to Writing
at BSU*.  I'd like to preserve some of the royalties from it's sale for
the writing program.  What is the situation for those of you who have guides?
I know that it's hard to get it once it's in the   Dept. general fund, so
I'd like to get an agreement up front with it.  Any ideas?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 12:26:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
 
>We've just done a massive overhauling of our *Student's Guide to Writing
>at BSU*.  I'd like to preserve some of the royalties from it's sale for
>the writing program.  What is the situation for those of you who have guides?
>I know that it's hard to get it once it's in the   Dept. general fund, so
>I'd like to get an agreement up front with it.  Any ideas?
>
>Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
>Boise State University
>Boise, ID 83706
>(208) 385-3426
 
We do just what you are doing, and so far have had no trouble directing the
royalties to our own use. I suggest a letter of agreement approved by the
head stating exactly what the money comes from and where it should go. This
will probably have to be approved byond the dept. level. Here it is with
the Grants and Contracts office. I believe the College gets a standard 5%
tax on this. Since our monies are quite small, there is no problem simply
plowing them back into the program. When sums get large, then questions of
author and university shares come into play. If you like, I can forward the
sample letter of agreement recommended by our Grants and Contracts people.
 
dennis
--
Dennis Baron                                             debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                                   217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 11:58:05 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      No Subject
In-Reply-To:  note of 06/22/94 11:23
 
Dennis, yes, thank you.  I'd like to have your standard contract letter.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 12:03:38 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      TA course loads/double post
 
Some of you may remember that early this year I asked a few questions
about teaching loads and salaries for TAs.  Now that I got 10 new TA
lines, I'm trying to reduce their fulltime graduate class loads. They now
have to take 9 hours of course credit.  They will be teaching 2 courses, so
I'd like to get their " taking" load reduced to 6.  What constitutes a
     graduate teaching assistant's load at other schools?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 15:32:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Duane Roen <dhroen@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA course loads/double post
 
Allene,
 
At Syracuse, TAs take 9 credits each semester, and they teach three
sections each year--usually two in the fall and one in the spring.  Because
they're allowed up to 24 free credits per year (at a relatively expensive
school), most TAs take 6 units in the summer, too.
 
Duane
 
dhroen@mailbox.syr.edu
 
Duane  Roen
The Writing  Program
239 H B. Crouse Hall
Syracuse University
Syracuse, NY  13244-1160
(315) 443-1083 (dept)
(315) 443-4091 (direct line)
(315) 443-1220 (fax)
 
Home:  120 Windsor Place
               Syracuse, NY  13210-3055
               (315) 476-6734
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 14:16:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: TA course loads/double post
 
Allene,
At Eastern Washington Univ., our comp TAs teach 1 course per quarter
(making for 3 per year) and take at least 10 hours (that's 2 courses
here) per term.  Most take a 1 credit course each quarter their
first year also, and I think over half take more than 10 credits
per quarter their 2nd year.
 
larry beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 16:26:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
 
Allene Cooper asks:
 
>We've just done a massive overhauling of our *Student's Guide to Writing
>at BSU*.  I'd like to preserve some of the royalties from it's sale for
>the writing program.  What is the situation for those of you who have guides?
>I know that it's hard to get it once it's in the   Dept. general fund, so
>I'd like to get an agreement up front with it.  Any ideas?
>
 
Allene, we have a similar guide, about 130 pages, which generates about 50
cents a copy in royalties.  We use it to pay stipends for TA's who help
with the writing program orientation, to buy refreshments for workshops and
colloquia, to support an annual symposium on teaching writing, and to bring
in occasional guest speakers.  (When Mike Rose was on campus in March, for
example, I bought a box supper for all the GTA's.)
 
We were able to set up a separate account within the department to handle
everything.  Thus, the funds are preserved separately from general
department funds.  When we set up the account, the central administration
was very picky (reasonably so, I thought) about how the income would be
spent, so I had to write a specific description and rationale for how these
funds would be used to benefit the students who were buying the course
guides.  I welcomed the opportunity to clearly stake out this money as
generated by writing students for the benefit of writing students and would
encourage you to find a way to do the same.
 
One other wrinkle, although my memory is a bit hazy. I think we set this
account up as a "foundation account," which could be idiosyncratic to some
institutions.  Basically, departments here can set up accounts through the
University Foundation into which donations, royalties, gifts, and the like
are deposited.  (Imagine some wealthy English alum who wants to give
$10,000 to the department, not to the university.)  The foundation accounts
are much more flexible.  Among other things, they are free from the "spend
it all this fiscal year" mentality that drives most other budgeting within
the university.
 
Probably the mother of all such accounts is at the University of
Tennessee-Knoxville, where the Harbrace handbook continues to generate lots
of cash for that program/department.  You might contact someone there.
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
4240 English Dept., Illinois State U, Normal, IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 17:36:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Selling our stuff
In-Reply-To:  <199406221954.OAA63788@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
Have subscribers to this list ever pondered the ethics of selling stuff
to students enrolled in required courses?
Sharon Crowley
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 15:59:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Selling our stuff
 
It's murky ethical ground, like requiring students to buy one's own textbook
(where the profit is personal rather than corporate) or adding fees for
materialsrequired in a course. FYC Guides probably ought to be sold at cost,
if they are sold at all, but I must admit that we built in a buck profit at
ASU. What we couldn't do is to provide the information in the guide to each
student free.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 15:59:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Selling our stuff
 
Actually, we ought to make the FYC Guide available on the ASU gopher!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 22 Jun 1994 20:14:06 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "MARGARET E. WHITT" <mwhitt@DIANA.CAIR.DU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: your mail
In-Reply-To:  <199406222133.PAA13442@mercury.cair.du.edu> from
              "debaron@UIUC.EDU" at Jun 22, 94 12:26:47 pm
 
Allene, The royalties from our handbook go to the winners of the
excellent essay contest, and what's left over goes to buy the annual
gift for the writing program instructors. This year they got
incredibly nice pens engraved with DU Freshman English Teaching Staff,
1993-94. The department created a budget line number for the writing
program and I deposit the royalty check to that account number.
Margaret Whitt, University of Denver
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jun 1994 09:25:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
 
>Have subscribers to this list ever pondered the ethics of selling stuff
>to students enrolled in required courses?
>Sharon Crowley
 
 
Sharon,
Sure.  And after extensive deliberation I have no qualms about the ethics
of what we're doing.  Our operating budget, the budget that includes
printing and dittoing, has not increased since the mid 1980s.  We are
working with two ditto machines (for 85 GTA's teaching 2300 students a
semester) that were purchased in the 1970's and don't work as often as they
do. A exemplary crunch. We have distilled our instructions on using the
computers and network in our writing courses to about 15 pages; this is a
printing expense that did not exist in the 1980s.  The only way we can
distribute this stuff effectively to students now is to have them buy it.
Of course, many do not.  Many do not buy textbooks.  If they choose to
share or to limp along, fine.  (We're working on on-line documentation to
get rid of the paper, so this fee will be mitigated.)
 
Cripes, I'd love to have an operating budget that didn't have us nickle and
dime students.  And I still have GTA's making $800 per month buying
materials out of their own pockets.  If our best pedagogical sense dictates
that certain materials have to be available to students and we are unable
to hide those costs in tuition or fees increases, then it hardly seems
unethical to have students buy those materials.
 
Sharon, what are the ethics of having students pay tuition for required
courses, if you want to get down to it?  Would you go so far as to say no
course in the university or in any major should be required?  Or are the
ethics of required freshman writing a special case?  We require students to
take 124 hours of credits, or thereabouts, to get a degree.  This
requirement allows us to force students to buy 124 hours worth of
commodities.  Is that unethical?
 
Sorry this is so testy.  I'm thigh deep in having to educate a new dean, a
new dean of undergradate instruction, and a new provost, and the only folks
I feel comfortable venting to right now are my comrades on the net.
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
4240 English Dept., Illinois State U, Normal, IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jun 1994 10:18:33 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff/FYC guides
In-Reply-To:  <9406222301.AA17782@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "David E. Schwalm"
              at Jun 22, 94 3:59 pm
 
Sharon raises an interesting issue.  Most departments certainly can't
afford to provide hundreds or thousands of copies of long guides for
free, but I agree with David that such materials _ought_ to available
at cost.  What interests me more is what people include in such guides
which makes them 130 pages, as someone reported.  We have a six page
handout called Introduction to First-Year Composition courses which
instructions distribute (free) to students.  It describes the four
first-year courses in a pretty general way, tells students what the
can expect in those courses, gives the department's official
definition of plagiarism and its consequences, and tells students who
they can see with questions (i.e. me).  What do others include that
build the guide into something too costly to give away?
 
 
--
Irwin Weiser
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jun 1994 10:34:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00wwnewbold@BSUVC.BSU.EDU
Subject:      Program Booklets and Royalties
 
Allene,
 
At BAll State, we keep the cost for the Program books (you've
seen ours, I believe) below $4 or $4.50 and collect 20%
royalties, which go into the Department budget but which are used
to support writing Program staff and activities, such as travel
to scholarly meetings, guest speakers, etc.  Any publisher will
be winning to collect royalties for you, but how they're used
will depend totally on your local situation in the Department and
University.  We are fortunate to have had good relations between
the Writing program Directors and Department Chairs in recent years, and the
use of royalty funds has not been an issue of contention; but I
see how in some departments it could be.
 
By the way, I'd love to see a copy of your new book!
 
///////////////////////////////
Web Newbold                   /
Director, The Writing Program /
Department of English         /
Ball State University         /
Muncie, Indiana 47306  USA    /
(317) 285-8370                /
00wwnewbold@bsuvc.bsu.edu     /
///////////////////////////////
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jun 1994 08:54:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
 
Geez, Doug, I'm glad (in the sense that misery loves company) to hear that
someone else in this world is still using ditto machines. I thought the FYC
program at ASU was the last place in the world. Our students are almost
embarrassed to look at our handouts in public for fear that they will be
laughed at by their peers in better funded programs (i.e. all other programs
except languages). The only consolation is that we are providing them with the
nostalgic experienceof sniffing ditto fluid. During a period of fluctuating
leadership in the ASU FYC program in the early 80's, the department chair
seized the revenues from the FYC Guide, and I was never successful in prying
them loose in principle--getting them put in a special FYC account that FYC
controlled. However, whenever I needed money for something, I reminded the
chair of that fund, and I usually got what I requested. FYC probably got about
2/3 of the money. Generally speaking, however, I'd advise WPAs not to let the
chair get his or her hands on the money. They'll never let go.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jun 1994 11:00:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00lkhanson@BSUVC.BSU.EDU
Subject:      Writing Program Guide
 
Allene, our WPA keeps track of the royalties from our Writing Program
booklet.  The funds actually go into a general account, but the WPA and
department chair agree on a budget for each year, and the WPA controls
those funds.  Good luck!
It was good to meet you in Scottsdale.  I hope your expansion of the
portfolio program works as you hope next year.
Linda Hanson
00lkhanson@bsuvc.bsu.edu
Ball State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jun 1994 09:12:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff/FYC guides
 
Our guide at ASU had 7 sections. The first included general information--stuff
on placement, registration, program policies on attendance, late papers,
grading, grade appeals, plagiarism, and so on. The second section was a brief
description of the services provided by the writing center. The third section
included course descriptions, textbooks, and syllabi for all of our FYC
courses. The fourth section layed out program grading standards. The fifth
section consisted of a self-guided tour of the library and a very good library
manual developed by one of our educational librarians and coordinated with the
syllabus of ENG 102. The sixth section was Margaret Whitt's nifty 60-page
handbook for writers. The plan was to include this in the guide and not
require students to buy one of those more expensive overkill handbooks. I
thought it was a good idea, but I think it's been dropped. The seventh section
included the prize winning essays and articles from the program's annual
writing competition. (The year we included the handbook, we had the guide
spiral bound so that it would lie flat. ) This all came out to about 220
pages. One of the more subtle purposes of having a publication like this is
that it serves as a public declaration of program policies and values. Novice
instructors liked having it to support them when they had to enforce various
course policies. It was a wonderful way to get library information into the
hands of lots of students. It was also a good way to honor students who won
the writing competition. I was willing to go to the effort of revising this
guide every year because I thought it served a lot of useful purposes.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jun 1994 12:22:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Re: No Subject
 
>Dennis, yes, thank you.  I'd like to have your standard contract letter.
>
>Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
>Boise State University
>Boise, ID 83706
>(208) 385-3426
I'm enclosing it. I hope. I've never sent a message enclosure on Eudora
before , so I don't know how and if it works. Let me know either way, OK?
Also, I think I'm sending you the right document, but the program didn't
seem to want to let me look at it.
 
Dennis
--
Dennis Baron                                             debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                                   217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
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TE'`JC'PbC@0d)(4SC5"`G@*XDA0SCA)JG'mJCQpbGf&bC#"cG@0S)(*[H@&XG'P
PFb"QFQpY)(4SC5"MGA0dEfdYF(9LE'PcD'9N)(4PH(4LEfpV)'4TFQ9MG'aj)(4
[)(4SC5"9EQPfCA*cDA4j,#"dEb"LC5"eFf9N)'*j)(4SC5")C@&N)'&d)'KTFb"
NDA0MFQ9dD@pZ)(4[)'CeEQ3JCR9bG'KPFL"MGA*bD@0eE(9Y)'4PGQ9XEh"YC@j
d)'9QCQpbG(-JD@iJG'KP)'&bC@%JEfBJ8QKPG'pbD@-Z$3d08Q9aG@9cG#"QEh)
J3fpZCQPbE@&dD@pZ$3e8Eb"cG@eYBA*THQ8X)(GP)'KPFQ9LH5"bCA&eCA0d)'0
[EQCTFQeKG'P[EL"dD'&d)(4SC5"9EQPfCA*cDA4j)'0XB@PYFb"ZEb"[GfjPFR0
SDA!JD@jdCA*PFh3JD@iJG'KP)&4PH(4LEfpV,#"KEQ3JG'KKG#"MEh"jFQPRD(3
JGfPXE#"LC5"[GfjPC#"LH5"dD'8JBA9dD'pbFb`JFh9LDQ9MG#"dEb"bCA4PER4
TEfiJEfBJG'KP)'C[E'a[GfPZCb"cF'9MD@CTC@3JE'PMC@jcC5"bD@GSG(-JBRN
JG'KP)&9ZDACPFR0TG(Nk$3e8D'8J9@jTGQ9bFfPdH5"MEfjQDA*YFb"dD'&d)'P
d)'0XB@PYFb"ZEb"bD@GSG#`JG'PdE'8X)'pb)'PZG'9bCA0d,#"TEQ0XG@4TEQF
JBfp`HA*TCfKd,#"TEL"dD'8J9'9iG'*[EfXJCAKMCA"d)'C[FL"KEL"TFR*PGQp
MB@*XC5`JFQpjB@adH5eQFQ9P,#"ZEfiYCAKME(9cDACP)'aTBf9ZFf8JG'mJGA0
P)'&ZC#"NDA0dFQPLGA4P)(4SC5"[FQPRD@jKE#"8CAKdBQp[Db!SD5jP,L`JG'K
P)'*PG'%YGQ9bFfP[EL"[CL"NCACPE'p`C@3JGfPdD#"9EQPfCA*cDA4j)(*PFfp
eFQ0PFbNJD@iJG'KP)&9ZDACPFR0TG(R9Fb"TER4PFQjKE'aj)'&NE@PZDA0dCA*
PC#"`FQpRFQ&YFb"[CL"dC@&MD'PZCb`JFQ9cC@&bBfJJB@jN)("eBQaTBb"cCA*
fD@0P,L!0$89iBf9`G#"QEh)JG'KP)'&LEhCP)'j[ELePH'0XGA0TGQ8JE'PMC@j
cC5"dEb"dD'8J9@jTGQ9bFfPdH5`JGf8JD'&fC5"dD'8JG@jbCA0dFQPMG'9N)(*
TCfKd)(4[)(9cC5"KEQ3JFQ9`FQpNG@0P)(4SC5"[FQPRD@jKE#"8CAKdBQp[Db`
JB@jN)(4[)("bCA"KFQ8JC'9bDACKG'PfC5"hEh*VFb"dD'9bC@CbEfdX)'&ZC#"
dEb"cC@aX)'&ZC#"NDA0dFQPLGA4P)(4SC5"[FQPRD@jKE#"8CAKdBQp[Db"KEQ3
JC'9bDACKG'PfC5"hEh*VFb"KFb"hC5"cC@8JCQPd)(GTG'K[GA3JCR9bG'KPFL"
[BQaTCf&dD@pZ)(4[)(4SC5"9EQPfCA*cDA4j,#"PH'0PF(3JBA-JCQpXE'phFcS
0$94SC5"KGA4SEh*c)(GTE'`JFQ9MC@PfC5"ZEb"`CA*cEfjKE#"TEQ0[E@8JCR*
[E5"cB@aPFb"[CL"dD'8JBQ9dB5efCA*cD@pZ)'pQ)(4SC5"8CAKdBQp[Db"dEb"
9EQPfCA*cDA4j)'pQ)%PXE'PZEfPc)(0dG@4PER4c,L"8D'8JF(9LE'PcD'9b)(G
TE'`JBQ8JC'PbC@0dC@3JG'mJCQpbGf&bC#"cG@0S)(*[H@&XG'PPFb"dEb"dD'8
J6fCQD@0P)'pQ)(4SC5"@D@0P)%0SB@jMC@aXEh)JCQpb)&*PFf9KFQ0S,#"dEb"
LC5"eFf9N)'*j)(4SC5"&EQGXDA0S)%4PF'&bG'ePER3JCQpb)'0eFR*TBh9XG@d
JC'9fC@a[F'ePER3JF(*[DQ9MG(-JBA3JG'KP)%KPB@69Fb"NDA0MFQ9dD@pZ,Jd
09f8JFQ9aG@9cG#"dD'&d)(4SDA-JG@jNCA*cG'&ZC'PZCb"KF("XH5"LEh4S)(4
[)(4SC5"[FQPRD@jKE#"8CAKdBQp[Db"KEQ3JG'mJB@jj)'CeG(9bC5"NCA*TGQ&
dDACP)(G[FQYc)(4SBA3JBA*P)'eKC'8JGfPdD#"eFf8JEfBJ9@jTGQ9bFfPdH5"
bCA0[GA*MCA-X)'PZ)(4SC5"PGQ9ZG#"hC5"NEb"ZEh3JFf9MGA*P)'%JBfpYE@9
bBfPKE#"MEfjdFQ&MG#"LGA3JFh4TE'`JGfPcD#"dEb"MEfjdD@jeC5"NCACPE'p
`E@9ZG#"hEh*V)(4[)'eKDf8JE@PZEh)JBfKKEQGPFb"TEL"bCA0`EfjcC5"dEb"
bCA&eCA0dFb"QFQpY)(*PGQPPGf9bFb"KEQ3JGA0PFR-X)'&ZC#"dEb"VC@9`)(4
SC5"MGA0dEfdYF(9LE'PcD'9N)(4PH(4LEfpV)(9`,A4[,@4KG'8Z)#"6D'peE'3
JB5"MEfeYCA*MD@&X)'0[ER4bB@0d)'9ZFh9P,#"KE'`JFQ9fDA0TEfiJB@jN)'C
eG(9bC5"NCACPE'p`E@9ZG#"[CL"dD'8JBQp[Db"hD@aX)'*P)'4[EQ8JGA0TEQF
JG'KP)("eBQaTFfKPFY9c)'&ZC#"dD'8JBA9dD'pbFp8JFQ9cEh9bBf9c)(*KG'K
PFL"dD'&Z)(4SEh0P)'pQ)(4SC5"9EQPfCA*cDA4j,Jd05@BJG'KP)'&LEhCP)(9
ZC'9bFh4KEQ4TEQGc)'&bC5"cBA4TFfCKBh4[FRNJG'mJH@pe,#"`E'9KFf8JFfm
JD@jND@0KG'8JBRNJFfPREQPZCb"LEh4S)'0[F'PPFb"[CL"dD'Pc)'ePE@pbB@j
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=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jun 1994 16:20:37 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         gas54r0@UXA.ECN.BGU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
In-Reply-To:  <199406222237.AA26230@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Wed, 22 Jun 1994, crowley sharon wrote:
 
> Have subscribers to this list ever pondered the ethics of selling stuff
> to students enrolled in required courses?
> Sharon Crowley
>
Sharon, I'm grateful for your post.  I, too, wondered why some of us are
selling guides like this rather than just providing them. I'm very much
aware of financial constraints here, but certainly these should be a
budgeted item, with payment for lost/additional copies per person.
 
Deborah Holdstein
Governors State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 23 Jun 1994 19:42:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Amy Devitt <DEVITT@UKANVAX.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: TA course loads/double post
 
At the University of Kansas, GTAs teach two courses and take two
courses (take 6 hours and teach 6 hours) for a full-time load.
 
Amy Devitt
University of Kansas
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Jun 1994 07:19:40 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: No Subject
In-Reply-To:  note of 06/23/94 11:24
 
Dennis, I received something, but it is all in computer language.  I'll
try to have somebody tell me how to convert it, but I'm not too hopeful.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Jun 1994 08:43:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
In-Reply-To:  <199406240011.TAA48228@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
Doug I understand why you might be testy.  Summer is not a good time for
WPA's, since its then that administrators screw around with budgets
hoping no one will notice.  Unlike most other faculty, the WPA is on
duty, and he/she invariably learns about this stuff sooner than everyone
else.  So he/she doesn't even have the pleasure of group griping, which
takes place when faculty return in the fall.
 
But to your question:  My position is that if universities insist on
univerally required writing instruction they ought to be willing to pay
for same, including xerox machines--good ones--and their maintenance.  I
realize that my position is pie in the sky, that it carries no weight at
all with those who manage budgets.  But I hold it just the same.  And I
do think that the universally required course has a different curricular
status than required courses for majors, which are, to some extent, opted
for by students.  A major requirement is based on disciplinary
definitions and expectations;  a universal requirement is based on
something else--I think that something else is class expectation or social
definition, but not everybody agrees with me about that.
 
The plaintive message from Donna Odoms appearing here a few days ago
illustrates with ultimate clarity the no-win situation in which
universities place WPA's:  they want a service they are not willing to
pay for, and they expect WPA's to take the heat for the difference between
what ought to be and what isn't.
Sharon
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Jun 1994 10:02:23 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff/FYC guides
 
Bud and others:
 
As the person responsible for a 125-page course guide, let me tell you what
goes in it.  Let me also say that the computer network is allowing us to
shorten the book by about 40 pages this summer.
 
Part 1:  The goals and philosophies of English 101, including skeletal
sample syllabi and information about portfolio grading -- 8 pages (11 pt.
Times)
 
Part 2:  Course policies (attendance, plagiarism, late work, "free speech,"
nonsexist language) --4 pages
 
Part 3:  Writing and learning to write:  a history of writing instruction,
the theory underlying the course, strategies for invention and revision,
five student papers, with multiple drafts and peer commentaries -- 30 pages
 
Part 4:  Writig and reading:  writing summaries, annotations, analyses, and
commentaries; forum analysis; with examples --13 pages
 
Part 5:  Grades:  portfolio grading standards (a 4-page grading rubric, the
same one instructors use); standards for grading writing practices and
discussion; 4 student papers on one assignment, with grades and discussion
--  12 pages
 
Part 6:  Computers in English 101:  background and theory; information
about university facilities; WordPerfect mini-manual; Daedalus mini-manual
-- 28 pages
 
Part 7:  MLA and APA documentation -- 14 pages
 
Part 8:  Information about the Junior Level writing assessment, with
example questions and student responses illustrating each grade level -- 10
pages
 
 
That's how we come up with 125 pages.  The book is perfect-bound, 8 1/2 x
11" and sells to students for around $5.00.   We send the printer
camera-ready copy.  This is as bare-bones and no frills as we can make it
right now.  Again, the computer network will allow us to make available on
line many of the exemplary materials.
 
 
 
Doug Hesse        Director of Writing Programs
4240 English Dept., Illinois State U, Normal, IL 61790-4240
ddhesse@ilstu.edu  (voice:  309-438-7596)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Jun 1994 11:14:14 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff/FYC guides
In-Reply-To:  <9406241602.AA19304@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "Doug Hesse" at Jun
              24, 94 10:02 am
 
Doug,
 
Thanks for posting the contents of your guide.  It looks to me like
your guide substitutes in some ways for a text book--at least that
what parts 3, 4, 6, and 7 seem to be doing, and they make up the
largest part of the guide.  To me, that puts a different spin on the
issue of selling the guide, especially if by buying it students are
saved the expense of buying some other more expensive books.  It also
expands the notion of guide, I think.
 
I'm not sure where I stand on the issue of a program profiting from
the sale of a guide like this. Obviously, people have "authored" this
guide, and ordinarily such people (or in this case the programs they
work in) are compensated for their work.  And to the extent this
guide does/might substitute for a more expensive text, students are
benefitting from the work which has gone into writing it.
 
Sharon (and anyone else, of course)--what do think about a
program-produced guide/textbook being sold for profit in a required
course?
 
 
--
Irwin Weiser
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Jun 1994 12:26:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         debaron@UIUC.EDU
Subject:      Re: No Subject
 
>Dennis, I received something, but it is all in computer language.  I'll
>try to have somebody tell me how to convert it, but I'm not too hopeful.
>
>Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
>Boise State University
>Boise, ID 83706
>(208) 385-3426
Don't bother. After lunch I'll try sending it another way so you don't have
to do that. I should learn how, anyway.
 
Dennis
--
Dennis Baron                                             debaron@uiuc.edu
 
Department of English                                   217-333-2392
University of Illinois                                fax: 217-333-4321
608 South Wright Street
Urbana, Illinois 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 24 Jun 1994 15:04:20 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
 
What Sharon said!
 
" a universal requirement is based on
 something else--I think that something else is class expectation or social
 definition, but not everybody agrees with me about that."
 
I have heard a lot of agreement on this list--in fact, this seems to be
one important basis in the establishmentarian position.
 
"the no-win situation in which
 universities place WPA's:  they want a service they are not willing to
 pay for, and they expect WPA's to take the heat for the difference between
 what ought to be and what isn't.
 
Yeah, and they typically appoint junior faculty--most often new hires--as
WPAs, in part, I suspect, because those without tenure and other kinds of
knowledge, connections, and clout will not say what you said, Sharon.
That's what Donna OUGHT to tell her administration--but she's in no
position to do that without great risk.
 
Bill Condon
English Composition Board
1025 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu or userlcbk@umichum
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jun 1994 08:18:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         RONRON@USU.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
 
Sharon -- What sort of stuff?  If, for instance, I wrote a text, then
required it, and collected royalties, would that count?  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jun 1994 09:42:53 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
In-Reply-To:  note of 06/27/94 08:15
 
Oh, to live in a culture where everything were free, to be rid of that
evil monster, that root of all evil!  Imagine a campus where I could write
all the rules and regulations students needed to wend through the system
successfully and distribute them to 4,000 students free of cost.  Where I
could take my manuscript to Printing and Graphics and they would
cheerfully reprint 4,000 copies without charging me or my department a
cent.  Where the bookstore employees devoted their time to stacking the shelves
 with those useful documents without desire for remuneration.  Where students
had teachers who generously taught without a paycheck and local merchants and
government workers helped the teachers through life without need of
money for their own food or taxes for services.  Oh, to live in a less
conservative state than Idaho! ...... I'm being annoying, I
know, but Sharon, I think our guide is valuable and I simply can   not
make it or other important services available to them in this real world
without money.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jun 1994 11:44:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
In-Reply-To:  <199406271421.JAA62160@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
On Mon, 27 Jun 1994 RONRON%USU.BITNET@ARIZVM1.ccit.arizona.edu wrote:
 
> Sharon -- What sort of stuff?  If, for instance, I wrote a text, then
> required it, and collected royalties, would that count?  Ron Shook
>
Many universities have policies forbidding professors' use of their
own texts in required courses if the professors get the royalties.
Usually they suggest that royalties go to a foundation account or
some such.
Sharon Crowley
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jun 1994 11:17:46 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Warning -- original Sender: tag was bbridges@DANTE.NMSU.EDU
From:         Bill Bridges <bbridges@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA course loads/double post
 
Allene,
 
We fought this same course load for a long time.  It was particularly
troublesome for us, because our freshman comp. course carries 4 credit
hours, so a grad. ass't. would teach 8 hours and take 9.  Reason and sanity
eventually prevailed, however.  Our load now we define as 20 contact hours,
which translates as 1 course (whether the 4-hr. freshman comp. course or a
3-hr. soph. or jr. level comp. course, with jr. levels reserved for Ph.D.
students) and then 6 actual hours per week of additional duties.  Which
means we can assign a g.a. to tutor 6 hours per week in our writing center,
or to give 6 hours per week to the department in other ways:  student
editors of our creative writing magazines, outreach to other departments on
campus, teaching/research assistants to tenure-track faculty, administrative
assistants, and so on.  For all this, our assistants receive a stipend of
about $9,500 per year.  And next year, we'll have 75 grad. assistants.
 
Hope this is helpful.
 
Bill Bridges
(department head, New Mexico State)
bbridges@nmsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jun 1994 13:42:48 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kim Ballard <ballardk@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA course loads/double post
In-Reply-To:  <9406271745.AA17457@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "Bill Bridges" at
              Jun 27, 94 11:17 am
 
Okay, folks, I'll admit to naivety and general ignorance, but how in the
world can any administration, group of TA's, professors who will be
working with the TA's, students who will be taking the courses from the
TA's, alumni associated with the school, etc., agree to doubling a
TA workload WITHOUT any additional compensation?
 
Maybe I've been deleting messages too quickly this week; I find myself
feeling as though I'm missing part of the story.  How did the double
for nothing take place?  Who protested? Who else can protest?  What
other cost-effective changes occurred in the school/Department?  Were
professor loads increased as well?  Were the number of students per
section reduced?  What, in short, gives?
--
Kim Ballard
Purdue University
ballardk@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jun 1994 16:04:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kate Latterell <calatter@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: TA course loads/double post
 
Allene,
 
At Michigan Tech, our course load/gta contracts runs fairly similar to the
situation Bill Bridges describes at New Mexico State (see below). Gta's
load's are defined as 20 contract hours (2 courses or 1 course and 10
hrs/wk in the writing center). Gtas take 6 hours of grad courses/term as a
full load (2 courses).
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
 Our load now we define as 20 contact hours,
>which translates as 1 course (whether the 4-hr. freshman comp. course or a
>3-hr. soph. or jr. level comp. course, with jr. levels reserved for Ph.D.
>students) and then 6 actual hours per week of additional duties.  Which
>means we can assign a g.a. to tutor 6 hours per week in our writing center,
>or to give 6 hours per week to the department in other ways:  student
>editors of our creative writing magazines, outreach to other departments on
>campus, teaching/research assistants to tenure-track faculty, administrative
>assistants, and so on.  For all this, our assistants receive a stipend of
>about $9,500 per year.  And next year, we'll have 75 grad. assistants.
>
>Hope this is helpful.
>
>Bill Bridges
>(department head, New Mexico State)
>bbridges@nmsu.edu
 
Kate Latterell
Department of Humanities
Michigan Technological University
Houghton, MI 49931
e-mail: calatter@mtu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 27 Jun 1994 19:25:49 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Sharon Ziegler <sziegler@AUSTIN.CC.TX.US>
 
---subscribe WPA-L Sharon Ziegler
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jun 1994 07:16:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         crowley sharon <scrowley@BLUE.WEEG.UIOWA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
In-Reply-To:  <199406271707.MAA66459@blue.weeg.uiowa.edu>
 
Allene, I sympathize.  My original message did not condemn
program-generated writing guides.  It only asked if WPA's had ever
considered the ethics of requiring students to pay for materials used in
a required course.
Hey--at least the mountains are interesting in Idaho.
Sharon Crowley
University of Iowa
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jun 1994 08:24:48 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         John Ramage <IDJDR@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
 
Sharon--This is a tricky issue, one that I've been wrestling with for
10 years.  I once did use a book I'd co-authored in a required course.
The book grew out of the course and most of the people who taught the course
had a hand in its development.  We tried to work out a system whereby the royal
ties would return to the program; the logistics of that were more complex than
we had imagined--or maybe it's just because it was in Montana.  Whatever,
we were spared the embarrassment of undeserved lucre by the failure of the
book to make any profit.
We did, however, develop a Student Essay Book in conjunction with that course.
It had student models, hi-mid-lo, of typical assignments in the course and
most of the teachers used it extensively (Typically we'd do a holistic norming
session on the essays with our students on the first day and develop our gradin
g criteria from that session.)Students were charged $4 for the book, which
cost $3 (as best I can recall) to produce.  The profits were put into a fund
to support part-timer travel to conferences.
So long as 1) the work is fully integrated into the course; 2) the profits are
returned to the program; 3) the profits are reasonable, I don't really have
any ethical problem with "selling our stuff."  I guess for us it was less a
matter of cheating our students than it was not cheating our part-timers who
put in a fair amount of work gathering essays for the book and who otherwise
had no source of travel support.  If the course were not required would it be
less problematic?  I don't know.  In some sense, every course a student takes
has a certain amount of external suasion attached to it.  I'm not sure at what
point you can call a course "voluntary."  If it counts for absolutely nothing
in the registrar's office I suppose our hands would be completely clean, but
until then . . .
Hey--forget the mountains; you've got corn fields to savor.
 
--  John Ramage, Executive Director
____Undergraduate Academic Services
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287-3002   Phone: (602) 965-3097
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jun 1994 17:11:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kate Latterell <calatter@MTU.EDU>
Subject:      Texts for pedagogy course?
 
All the conversation on the list about guides has got me thinking about a
related issue/question. At Michigan Tech we are again in the process of
choosing texts for the pedagogy course for first-year GTAs, and I'd
appreciate hearing what books/articles/guides you all are using in your own
courses.
 
Also, how much do the student guides people have been discussing figure
into these courses? Do you produce GTA handbooks as well as these student
guides?
 
Thanks in advance for your responses.
 
 
 
Kate Latterell
Department of Humanities
Michigan Technological University
Houghton, MI 49931
e-mail: calatter@mtu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 28 Jun 1994 15:41:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Texts for pedagogy course?
 
Kate, you raise an interesting point. In some ways, our comp guide existed as
much for the TAs as for the students. To be blunt, it was one way I had of
ensuring some sort of consistency from section to section with regard to
course content and course policies. Instructors could not stray too far
without being cited chapter and verse from the guide by legalistic students.
It was also something of a crutch for new TAs. We also had a 15 page single
spaced handout for instructors that laid out the values of our program,
related those values to current research and theory, and described some of the
teaching approaches that emanated from those values. In a sense, the guide
indicated what we did in our program; the handout indicated why.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 09:33:30 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Configuring Computer Class
 
I'm writing to ask for advice on the best way--and the implications of the wors
t way--of configuring a classroom for computerized instruction in writing a la
Daedalus. Our Writing Center, which will house this classroom, is negotiating w
ith architects for a new university classroom building over this configuaration
. Some quick facts about the classroom. It will have a limit of 25 workstations
 excluding the instructor. It will support instruction in first-year writing cl
assess, but also in upper-division writing-intensive courses. It's location wil
l be in an internal room inside the Writing Center, so that we can use it to su
pport instructors willing to try innovations in the classroom.
 
Here's the problem. Though I had asked originally for a seminar like configurat
ion ( a U-shape), the architects (because they had miscalculated the # of seats
) came back with the traditional rows of tables configuration. This allowed
 
them to correct their earlier mistake using the least amount of extra space.
 
My question(s). Should I insist that they use a U-shape configuration? Can we e
liminate space for a teacher's desk (now included)? Is there another configurat
ion I should be considering? I am told that any change will require more space,
 which means that I will have to trade off support-service (mentoring) space fo
r classroom space. And I'm tight there. Would it be disastrous to leave it as i
t is?
 
I would appreciate any advice you can give. I am up against a deadline of this
Friday (having met with the architects yesterday) to reply. So, if I sound a bi
t desperate, I am. Thanks.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 09:00:00 LCL
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LEMUSGRO <LEMUSGRO.UCS@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Texts for pedagogy course
 
Kate,
 
Among the more obvious texts on teaching reading and writing, I would
recommend including Booth's The Vocation of a Teacher.  You might also
consider Pirsig's Lila.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
University of Southern Indian
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 10:17:10 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Configuring Computer Class
 
Frank,
My own feeling is that it WOULD be disastrous to stick with rows,
assuming you mean rows in the typical rank-and-file arrangements
in most traditional classrooms.  Here's why:
1.  The instructor will have limited (or no practical) access to the
students for one-on-one help.  Teachers will wear themselves out
running up and down rows, bumping into tables and chairs, etc, to
get to a student who needs help.
 
2.  This setup almost guarantees that there can be no whole-group
instruction in the classroom, and little real group work, since it
establishes a one-student-one-computer ethos that is hard to
overcome.  This arrangement is OK (but not great) for public labs
or for situations in which students will only work alone (statistics
labs, for example, where they solve problems using Mathematica, etc),
but in most classrooms there will be a need for students to communicate.
In the rank-and-file setup, this can only happen in twos, really.
 
3.  In this setup, there is literally NO SPACE for the teacher, physically
socially or politically.  The teacher is nowhere.  Other arrangements
allow teachers to negotiate their roles--keeping the traditional,
teacher-centered classroom, alternating with different statuses,
creating an entirely student-centered space, etc.  Rank-and-file
means that the teacher has nowhere to be except as just another member
of the class at a station.  That's OK for some (I prefer it), but it
won't be comfortable for most.
 
Here are some alternatives that might not take away all the space
you need for other things:
 
1.  Clusters of five computers each, with a station for the teacher.
This improves traffic flow, since you can stagger the tables to
create better aisle space, and it makes group work easier to manage.
It decentralizes the teacher to an extent, but it's a much more flexible
arrangement.
 
2.  Computers around the walls, with a seminar table in the center.
You could put your support folks at the table, or you could alternate
between individual and small-group work around the periphery of the
room and whole-group work around the table.  This is the arrangement
we have, but we wish we had the space for clusters.  The arrangement works,
but switching back and forth all the time is rather tiresome.
 
There are probably other arrangements that will work too, but these
two seemed to me most likely to fit your stated requirements about
space and the unstated ones about flexibility for teachers.
 
Good luck!
Bill
 
Bill Condon
English Composition Board
1025 Angell Hall
University of Michigan
Ann Arbor, MI 48109
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu or userlcbk@umichum
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 10:08:28 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Texts for pedagogy course?
In-Reply-To:  <9406282112.AA27532@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "Kate Latterell" at
              Jun 28, 94 5:11 pm
 
Kate,
 
At Purdue we've been using Lindemann's A Rhetoric for Writing Teachers
in our 1-hour practicum course, supplemented by articles which the
instructors decide would help address issues teaching assistants raise
or which the current edition of A Rhetoric doesn't take up--for
example some of the Berlin and Faigley College English pieces on
process pedagogies and social rhetoric and some work on cultural
studies and composition.
 
We have a fairly brief Teaching Assistant handbook which we revise a
bit each year.  It contains general procedural information about
testing out, placement, grading, the Writing Lab, ESL courses, how the
drop-add procedure works, grade appeals, etc.  During orientation week
for new teaching assistants, we ask them to read the handbook and
spend a little time going over any parts of it they want to ask about
or discuss.
 
I should also add that we have a three-credit course in theory and
practice of college composition which is part of the graduate rhetoric
core-course group.  Janice Lauer teaches that course, which is very
comprehensive, offering much more than we can in the one-credit practicum.
--
Irwin Weiser
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 13:33:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         HICKEY@URVAX.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Configuring Computer Class
 
Frank,
 
At Richmond, we had a similar problem regarding space and configuration
of workstations.  We had room for 20 including the teacher.  First,
we had a U-shape arrangement of stations, which is not so fantastic if there
are a lot of stations because the ends fan out so far that students in
the corners feel too separated.  Our newest configuration is clusters--
four stations, five clusters.  This arrangement also allows room for
teacher and students to walk or scoot in their chairs from one
cluster to another.  Some complained that the u-shape created a barrier.
 
Dona Hickey
hickey@urvax.urich.edu
 
If you'd like to discuss possibilities, given the space you have,
feel free to contact Joe Essid, our Writing Center director, who
worked with architects here more closely than I did.  He might
have some ideas.  essid@urvax.urich.edu
 
BTW, Joe also has a couple articles on the advantages and disadvantages
of different configurations.  I don't have the references here.
 
Above in paragraph one, I mean "four stations in each cluster; five
clusters."
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 11:53:41 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Texts for pedagogy course?
In-Reply-To:  note of 06/28/94 15:07
 
Kate, I use St Martin's *Guide to Teaching Writing* in my TA seminar and
supplement it with my favorite theory-into-practice articles from the
journals.  In addition, I have a 20 page explanation (read apologia) of
the philosophy I hope TAs will use while teaching. (Mine is VERY much
like David's fine model)
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 11:58:47 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      TA loads
 
Kim, I'm sorry if I confused you.  I had asked about the course loads
TAs were required to TAKE to be considered full time students.  We
are just now expanding our use of TAs and I'm trying to get their
load of graduate courses reduced to 2/ semester.  The word "double"
on my subject line may have misled you; I simply meant that I was
posting the message to two lists.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 12:05:23 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Idaho politics vs Idaho climate
 
Sharon, you are quite right about the beautiful mountains in
Idaho.  I do not live near them, but where I do live is gorgeous.
Boise is more eastern Oregon than western Idaho in climate and
geography. We are on a high desert plain with quite a mild climate.
Last winter, there was only ice on the road on my way to my 7:40 am
class three times!  Right now, we have low 90s  during the
day and lovely 50s at night.  Everything here is green and sparkling.
The Boise river runs right through town and the campus!  For 20 miles
along it there is a walking/riding path.  Fantastic!  But yes, the
people (legislators are people, right?) are very conservative.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 11:25:12 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Texts for pedagogy course?
 
At ASU, we have used Lindeman successfully. I also used Hillocks'
meta-analysis of research in rhetoric and composition. I strongly recommend
Mina Shaughnessy's Errors and Expectations. It's old (as comp stuff goes), but
it's an excellent corrective to the smugness of Strunk and White, with which
most of our TAs are familiar. I also order Teaching Composition: 10 (12)
Bibliographical Essays--a text that everyone teaching comp ought to own. I
occasionally used Kinneavy's Theory of Discourse. We didn't read all of it,
but I liked the early chapters on the history of writing instruction and the
initial mapping of the universe of discourse--partly as a way of showing that
there cam be an orderly way of approaching what we do, partly as a way of
locating the kinds of writing our program addressed among kinds of writing,
and partly as background for understanding some of the politics of English
departments. I also provided stuff on sentence combining, Christensen's
generative rhetoric stuff, articles on grading/responding strategies. Before I
left as WPA, I was considering using Belanoff and Elbow's Community of
Writers. It is a little on the touchy-feely side for me, but it's a solid
piece of work. And it has with it a little pamphlet on strategies for
responding to writing that is the best thing I have ever seen. It should be
more widely known.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 11:41:40 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
In-Reply-To:  <199406281701.AA12898@wiley.csusb.edu> from "crowley sharon" at
              Jun 28, 94 07:16:48 am
 
Well, there's another angle to this.  I required the text I did with Lynn
Bloom (INQUIRY) in my upper-division writing class, largely because I put
it together with everything I wanted to teach and arranged it the way I
wanted to teach it.  I make about a dollar a book, in theory; actually, we
still owe Prentice-Hall over $3,000 and are hoping to break even.  But the
very first term the book was out all but two students had "used" copies of
the book.  The only place all those used copies could have come from were
from teachers who had received free copies from the publisher, selling
them back to jobbers, the only ones to make a dime from the book.  So, for
three years of work (comp texts are DAMN hard to put together well) I was
making about two bucks from that class.  Should I have set up a Foundation
account, or just gone ahead and endowed a chair with those theoretical
profits?
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 12:46:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Configuring Computer Class
 
Give us some facts.  Exactly how much space do have?  Give the space in
amount of square footage.  Also give us the dimensions of the room.
 
Bottom line:  avoid at all costs rows.  It won't work.  Experts say that
the pod design is best.  But we have a very workable classroom with
computers on the perimeter.  We ran out of space, too, so we have stations
along the perimeter on the two long walls of the classroom, and along the
back wall, an island of computers.  So we have a modified u-design.
 
Repeat.  Don't use rows.  The u-design, or some kind of modification,
allows for students to cluster and re-cluster.  You want the maximum
amount of space to allow students to form their own groups.  That means,
by the way, that you should get chairs with wheels.
 
You don't need a teacher's desk at all.  The teacher just needs a computer,
and that computer can be anywhere in the room, preferably at the same
level as the students.  If you are going to sacrifice space, sacrifice
teacher space.
 
We've had two years experience now with a computer classroom, and I feel
pretty strongly about the configuration.  We're adding Daedalus next fall
ourselves.
 
One more thing:  it's important to keep some space for gathering together,
if possible, in the middle of the room.
 
Our consultant decided, before we looked for space, that 1000 square feet
is absolute minimum for a computer writing classroom.  Then we got involved
in the space wars.  The man responsible for assigning space couldn't believe
that we needed 1000 square feet, but we stayed firm with that.  And it
turned out that we were right.  So stay firm with your notion that rows
simply won't work for the kind of pedagogy you will be using.
 
I'd be happy to talk further with you.
 
Jane Nelson
jneldon@uwyo.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 15:08:06 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Configuring Computer Class
 
Frank:  I wouldn't recommend *either* the U shape or rows.  Students in a
computer classroom need to be able to confer with one another easily--at first
helping one another learn the software and later talking about their writing.
The teacher (and the sometimes the students) need to be able to move around the
room easily.
 
You mentioned "workstations" in your post.  Are the architects going to build
little partial walls around each of the computers?  I wouldn't do that either.
At Western Illinois we have a flexible (and inexpensive) arrangement using
folding conference tables (good sturdy ones, of course!).  In one of our labs
we doubled up tables to create 6 squares with four computers on each.  In the
other we've got a kind of ziz-zag pattern (though we'll probably move that one
back to the 6 and 4 arrangement, which works better for us.)  Class sizes are
limited to 22, so there's an extra computer for the teacher (no "teacher's
desk") and one spare in case of hardware trouble.
 
(While you're at it, buy good quality chairs.  We didn't, and within a year
really regretted it.)
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
lelandb@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 21:45:31 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         HICKEY@URVAX.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
 
 From Ed White:
 
>So for three years of work (comp texts are DAMN hard to put together well)
>I was making about two bucks from that class.  Should I have set up a
>Foundation account, or just gone ahead and endowed a chair with those
>theoretical profits?
 
If you ever endow a chair with two bucks, let me know.  It may be
my only chance of ever being awarded one.  Seriously, I agree with
Ed.  Those of us who have written small texts for advanced courses
have done so to satisfy our own pedagogical purposes.  Profits are
small.  In my case, students were saved the expense of buying more than
one text and using only parts of each, and the department was saved
a lot of xeroxing.  If we're talking about one class, I don't see
the ethical problem.  If a WPA were requiring fy comp teachers to
use the WPA's text, that's another story.
 
Dona Hickey
hickey@urvax.urich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 29 Jun 1994 19:54:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
 
Ed, endow a chair in theory.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jun 1994 09:53:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "CHRISTOPHER J. THAISS" <cthaiss@MASON1.GMU.EDU>
Subject:      texts for pedagogy
 
Kate:
 
        Since last year, I've been using Newkirk et al's Nuts and Bolts
(Boynton/Cook, 1993).  The TA's liked it, as shown by the number of uses
they made of some of the techniques in their classes.  This year I've
added Ilona Leki's Understanding ESL Writers (Boynton/Cook, 1992).  We'll
be using both books heavily during the two-week workshop that precedes
the semester and throughout the fall seminar.  Probably the "core" text
is our Guide for Teaching Composition at GMU, which we revise bi-annually
and which has grown to over 100 pages (it needs pruning).  I've used
Errors and Expectations for years and still recommend it, as I do Tate
and Corbett's Writing Teacher's Sourcebook and Dick Graves's Rhetoric and
Composition, both of which I've used frequently in the seminar.
 
Chris Thaiss
George Mason University
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jun 1994 07:49:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Stuart Brown <sbrown@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
In-Reply-To:  <9406300211.AA01668@ccserver>
 
To follow Ed's anecdote, I was requiring the book Theresa Enos and I did
for Blair (Professing the New Rhetorics) for last spring's modern rhetoric
seminar--I received my author's copy Dec 15 and found a used copy in the
bookstore a week later I'm still trying to figure out the logistics of
that, especially given the notorious efficiency of our bookstore).
Teaching an ethics class the previous semester, I discovered students
were bringing in texts with the St. Martins "Not for Resale" sticker on them
--neither the bookstore nor the distributor bothered even
to remove the labels. Meanwhile, revision cycles are shrinking--
if a textbook is at all successful, the publisher pushes for new editions
within 2 or 3 years of publication, meaning that some of our better
writers and thinkers are spending much of their time revising and
rewriting a book instead of getting on with new projects.
 
 What I'm leading up to is that (economics aside, ethics aside) we also
might think about the additional implications to the profession when those
book buyers are slinking around the halls.
 
Stuart C. Brown
New Mexico State University
sbrown@nmsu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jun 1994 11:12:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY, DAYTON,
              OHIO" <RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Writing program publications
 
Allene,
We have had a publication that's required reading (and buying) for every
student in freshman English for several years.  The profits, some $300
each year, go into a special account.  We use the money for awards, helping
TAs with travel, andbuilding  library holdings.
 
Sidebar:  A few years ago a second bookstore moved into the campus area and
started selling textbooks. They bought copies of our publication and gave
them away with the texts for the class.  The other bookstore followed suit,
so now students get them free!
 
One more thing:  I wrote and rewrote ours for 5 years, but realized I was
working too hard at something that could be a publication and resume-builder
for our instructors and TAs.  So I got together an editorial board which is
soliciting short essays on the various aspects of the program, designing a
new format, and retitling it.  I figure it's bound to be better than the one
I did, and now more people in the department (including students, who were
invited to submit essays to use as samples and models) will have a stake in
it.
 
Rich Bullock
Wright State U
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jun 1994 11:15:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY, DAYTON,
              OHIO" <RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: TA course loads/double post
 
Wright State:
 
1st year:  1 course taught/quarter (3/year); 8 q.h. of course work each qtr.
2nd year: 4 courses taught over 3 quarters; 8 q.h. of course work/qtr.
Good luck, Allene!
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jun 1994 11:22:24 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY, DAYTON,
              OHIO" <RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Selling our stuff
 
Sharon,
The only time I had qualms was when one of those custom publishing companies
tried to get us to print our booklet through them.  Their pitch, of course,
was how much more money we could make.  Instead, we get ours printed through
university publications, which leads to a cost (absorbed by our bookstores
now, but not always) of about $1.25 per booklet.  If we can charge students
materials fees for copies, computer paper, and the like; and if we can demand
that students spend $35-$80 for one textbook; then I can't see an ethical
problem in asking them to spend a relative pittance for a document that we
see as truly useful in their educations--and the modest profits from which
are plowed back into the program.
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 30 Jun 1994 23:54:20 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Frank Sullivan <SULLIVAN@TEMPLEVM.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Configuring Computer Class
In-Reply-To:  Message of Wed, 29 Jun 1994 13:33:50 -0400 from <HICKEY@URVAX>
 
Thanks for your advice on configuring the computer classroom. I've used it to g
et the architects to agree to no rows. We're now exploring alternate configurat
ions. When we get closer to the nitty gritty, I will want to post to Joe Essid.
 Thanks for his e-mail address.
